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On  the  4th  of  February,  1977,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  through  an  appro¬ 
priate  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Marine  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  published  a  Notice  of  Deter¬ 
mination,  Preparation,  Issuance,  and  Im¬ 
plementation  of  Preliminary  Fishery 
Management  Plans  at  42  PR  6873.  In 
order  that  each  Plan  may  have  tlie 
widest  possible  circulation,  the  Secretary 
has  decided  that  each  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Dated  the  4th  day  of  Febiaiary,  1977 
at  Washington,  D.C. 

Winfred  H.  Meibohm, 
Associate  Director, 
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1.0  Introduction 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  fishing 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1962,  the  historic  fish¬ 
ery  for  bottomfish  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
was  almost  entirely  by  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  fishermen  who  primarily  sought 
Pacific  halibut.  Pacific  cod,  and  sable- 
fish.  In  1962,  the  U.S.S.R.  entered  this 
fishery  with  a  large  distant  water  fishing 
fleet.  Since  1962  other  nations  have 
entered  the  fishery  with  a  consequent 
great  increase  in  the  size  of  harvests  and 
scope  of  operations.  The  current  fishery 
impacts  both  directly  and  indirectly  on 
U.S.  fisheries. 

This  preliminary  management  plan  is 
for  foreign  fisheries  that  take  bottomfish, 
using  trawls,  within  U.S.  jurisdiction  in 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  from  the  Canadian 
border  northwesterly  to  the  eastern 
Aleutian  Islands.  It  is  similar  to  plans 
for  trawl  fisheries  In  the  eastern  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  com¬ 
plementary  to  a  specific  plan  for  sable- 
fish. 

2.0  Description  of  the  Fishery 

A.  AREAS  AND  STOCKS  INVOLVED 

For  purposes  here,  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
is  defined  to  include  that  portion  of  the 
eastern  North  Pacific  Ocean  between  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Aleutian  Island  chain 


(near  170°  W>  and  Hecate  Strait  (near 
54°30'  N)  and  includes  INPFC*  Statis¬ 
tical  Areas  Shumagin,  Chirikof,  Kodiak, 
Yakutat,  and  Southeastern  (Figure  1). 
Total  area  of  continental  shelf  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  is  about  100,000  km  % 
which  is  more  than  the  shelf  area  in  the 
Washington-California  region  but  only 
about  10  percent  of  that  in  the  Bering 
Sea.  Between  Canada  and  Cape  Spencer 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  the  continental 
shelf  is  narrow  and  rough.  North  and 
west  of  Cape  Spencer  it  is  broader  and 
more  suitable  for  trawling.  As  it  cm’ves 
westerly  fom  Cape  Spencer  toward 
Kodiak  Island  it  extends  some  50  miles 
seaward,  making  it  the  most  extensive 
shelf  area  south  of  the  Bering  Sea.  West 
of  Kodiak  Island  and  proceeding  along 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  toward  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  the  shelf  gradually  be¬ 
comes  narrow  and  rough  again. 

Diversity  of  commercial  bottomfish 
species  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  is  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  Bering  Sea,  whei-e 
the  fewest  species  occur,  and  the  Wash- 
ington-Califorhia  region,  where  the  most 
species  are  present.  Much  of  the  reduced 
diversity  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  results 
from  a  simplification  in  the  community 
of  rockflshes  (Scorpaenidae) .  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Oregon-Washington  region 
a  total  of  22  species  of  rockflshes  (genus 
Sebastes  and  Sebastolobus)  were  en¬ 
countered  in  exploratory  fishing  surveys, 
but  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  only  13  species 
were  identified  and  only  5  occurred  in 
over  trace  quantities  (Alverson,  et  al, 
1964).  The  number  of  species  of  rock- 
fishes  encountered  in  the  Alaska  Penin¬ 
sula  region  further  declined  to  six.  Only 
one  species  of  rockfish.  Pacific  ocean 
perch  (.Sebastes  alutxis)  has  been  the 
target  of  a  major  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska. 


Figure  l.--Area  divisions  of  the  Northeast  Pacific  Region. 
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Tlio  relative  abundance  of  fishes  in 
the  cod  family  (Gadidae)  aJso  differs  in 
the  Gulf  of  Iasi: a  compared  to  the 
o.her  regiw.s.  Pacific  hake  (Merluccius 
product  US') ,  the  most  abundant  of  the 
cod-like  fishes  off  Washington-Califor- 
r.ia,  is  present  only  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Gulf  and  generally  not  in 
commercial  quantities.  Pollock  <Thera- 
:.ra  chalcogramma') ,  the  dominant  “cod” 
r.iid  largest  elemert  in  the  bottomfish 
biomass  of  the  Bering  Sea.  is  much  less 
abundant  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  be¬ 
comes  progressively  scarcer  to  the  south 
until  it  is  practically  absent  off  Oregon. 
However,  the  abundance  of  pollock  in 
the  Gulf  has  increased  by  perhaps  an 
order  of  magnitude  during  the  past 
decade  or  so  coincident  with  a  reduction 
in  the  abundance  of  Pacific  ocean  perch 
“'nd  sableflsh  )Anoplopoma 
Pollock  now  appear  to  comprise  the  larg- 
e<:t  exploitable  biomass  within  the  gadoid 
community  in  the  Gulf,  approaching  per¬ 
haps  that  of  Pacific  hake  in  the  Wash- 
ington-California  region  but  far  smaller 
than  that  of  pollock  m  the  Bering  Sea. 
Pacific  cod  (Gadus  macrocephalus)  may 
reach  its  greatest  level  of  abundance  in 
the  Gulf. 

Other  abundant  roundfishes  which 
have  been  the  target  of  fisheries  in  the 
Gulf  include  sableflsh  iAnoplopovin 
fimbria)  and  the  so-called  Atka  macker¬ 
el,  a  member  of  the  greenling  family 
tKexagrammidae) .  The  sableflsh  attains 
its  greatest  abundance  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  Little  is  known  about  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  abundance  of  Atka  mackerel 
because  it  has  only  recently  become  the 
target  of  foreign  fisheries  and  was  gen¬ 
erally  unavailable  to  the  gear  used  in 
past  U.S.  surveys. 

Many  of  the  flatfishes  present  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  also  occur  in  the  Bering 
Sea  and  Washington-California  region; 
however,  the  relative  abundance  of  the 
different  species  varies  greatly  between 
areas.  In  the  Bering  Sea  yellowfin  sole 
(Limanda  aspera)  dominates  the  flat¬ 
fish  community,  but  is  comparatively 
scarce  in  the  Gulf  and  absent  off  Wash- 
ington-California.  Petrale  sole  (Eopsetta 
jordani)  and  English  sole  (Paraphrys 
vetalus)  are  important  segments  of  the 
flatfish  community  off  Washington-CaJi- 
fornia  but  they  are  scarce  in  the  Gulf 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  absent  in 
the  Bering  Sea.  The  arrowtooth  flounder, 
or  so-called  turbot  (Atheresthes  stom- 
Jas) ,  is  widely  distributed  along  the 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  appears  to  comprise 
the  largest  part  of  the  exploitable 
biomass  of  flatfishes  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  Other  abundant  flatfishes  in  the 
Gulf  include  Pacific  halibut  (Hippoglos- 
sus  stsnolepis) ,  which  reaches  its  great¬ 
est  abundance  there  and  off  British  Co¬ 
lumbia;  starry  flounder  (  Platichthys 
stellatus) ;  flathead  sole  (Hippoglos- 
soides) ;  rex  sole  (Glyptecephalus  zachi- 
rus') ;  and,  in  deep  water,  the  Dover  sole 
(Microstomus  pacificus) . 

Elasmobranchs  are  represented  in  the 
Gulf  by  several  species  of  sharks  and 
skates.  The  spiny  dogfish  shark  (Squalus 
acanthias)  is  much  less  abundant  in  the 


Gulf  than  in  waters  off  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  it 
is  an  important  element  within  the  bot¬ 
tomfish  community.  Skates  (Rajidae)  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  Gulf 
where  they  are  most  abundant  on  the 
inner  shelf.  Ratfish  iHydrolagus  collei) 
are  present  in  the  Gulf  but  are  much 
less  abundant  there  than  in  waters  to 
the  south.  The  abundance  of  all  elasmo¬ 
branchs  appears  to  decrease  progressing 
from  east  to  west  in  the  Gulf  of  toward 
the  Ala.ska  Peninsula. 

Although  the  evidence  is  incomplete, 
most  bottomfish  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
can  be  viewed  as  being  permanent  resi¬ 
dents  there.  Some  Pacific  halibut  have 
teen  observed  to  migrate  large  distances 
along  the  coasts  o*'  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  to  and  from  waters  off 
Sibe’-’i:  vet.  for  menagement  purposes  a 
line  is  drawn  at  Cape  Spencer  by  the 
Tnte'-national  Pacific  It  libut  Commis¬ 
sion  to  differentinc  a  northern  or  west¬ 
ern  stork  'Area  3'  from  a  southern  or 
eo.stern  stock  'Area  2'.  Some  sableflsh 
also  have  been  observed  participating  in 
lone  migrations,  but  they  form  entities 
within  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  which  probably 
should  be  managed  ns  .separate  units  'see 
Preliminary  Management  Plan  for  Sa¬ 
bi  «fish>. 

Se,'’sonal  movements  of  bottomfish 
V  hhin  the  Guif  of  Alaska  resemble  more 
c’osclv  those  off  Washington-Califomia 
than  those  in  the  Bering  Sea  where  more 
pronounced  changes  in  temperature  and 
other  oceanographic  conditions  exert  a 
greater  effect,  .^longshore  or  coastwise 
movements  of  most  bottomfish  in  the 
Gulf  are  probabl  -  of  short  range.  Known 
exceptions  are  those  previously  men¬ 
tioned  for  Pacific  halibut  and  sableflsh 
and  possibly  for  Pacific  ocean  perch. 
Lyvbimova  <1963.  1965  >  postulated  that 
Pacific  ocean  perch  migrate  in  the  win¬ 
ter  from  the  Unimak-Chirikof  region  of 
the  western  Gulf  into  the  Kodiak -Yaku- 
tat  part  of  the  northern  Gulf.  This  win¬ 
ter  movement  is  reported  to  be  a  migra¬ 
tion  for  spawning  which  reaches  a  peak 
in  May.  A  return  migration  for  feeding 
supposedly  occurs  after  spawning  with 
the  maximum  density  of  the  “fattening” 
Pacific  ocean  perch  population  occurring 
south  of  Unimak  in  August-September. 
However,  U.S.  investigators  have  not 
verified  the  existence  of  this  migratory 
pattern  which  was  proposed  by  Soviet 
investigators. 

Seasonal  bathymetric  movements  of 
bottomfish  within  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
often  are  extensive  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  range  of  depths  covered  but  are 
usually  rather  limited  in  terms  of  dis¬ 
tance  travelled.  This  again  more  closely 
resembles  the  situation  off  Washington- 
Califomia  than  in  the  Bering  Sea  where 
a  bathymetric  migration  over  a  given 
depth  range  typically  involves  a  greater 
distance  of  travel  because  of  the  much 
wider  and  gently  sloping  shelf  present 
there.  Bathymetric  movements  generally 
are  of  small  vertical  amplitude  for  such 
species  as  Pacific  cod  which  are  endemic 
to  the  continental  shelf  and  of  large  ver¬ 
tical  amplitude  for  such  species  as  sable- 
fish.  w’hich  are  Indigenous  to  the  slope. 
In  both  situations  the  movement  is  on¬ 


shore  from  deep  to  sh.^illow  water  in  .sum¬ 
mer  for  feedii^  ar.d  offshore  in  winter 
for  spawning. 

B.  HISTORY  OF  EXPLOIT.MION 

The  oldest  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  are  those  by  the  native  peoples 
who  caught  Pacific  halibut,  cod.  herring, 
and  other  species  for  subsistence.  Catches 
were  traded  or  sold  to  the  Russians  find 
later  to  the  Americans  after  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Alaska  by  ilie  U.S.  in  1867.  Bot¬ 
tomfish  and  herring  are  still  imnortant 
sources  of  food  to  many  groups  of  .Mas- 
kan  natives  but  these  subsisienrc  har¬ 
vests  are  now  dwarfed  by  commercial  op¬ 
erations. 

The  earliest  commercial  venuire  fer 
bottomfish  by  white  Americans  in  .Maska 
was  for  Pacific  cod.  This  fishery  was  a'" 
outgrowth  of  the  discovery*  of  cod  in  ;h.e 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  in  1857  by  the  U.S.  bwg 
Timandra  (Cobb.  1927  ■ .  Tlie  earliest  U.S. 
cod  venture  to  Alaska  was  in  the  Bering 
Sea  in  1864.  The  famous  Shumagin  Is¬ 
land  cod  grounds  were  discovered  in 
1867.  The  cod  fishery  was  carried  out 
from  ports  in  Washington  and  California 
as  well  as  from  shore  stations  in  Alaska. 
Landings  of  cod  by  U.S.  vessels  were 
largest  during  World  War  I  when  al¬ 
most  4  milhon  fish  were  taken  annually. 
Demand  for  cod  declined  in  subsequent 
years  and  the  U.S.  line  fishery  which  had 
dropped  to  a  low  level  by  the  early  1930's 
was  discontinued  by  the  mid-1950’s  (Al- 
verson  et  al.  1964) .  Records  are  not  avail¬ 
able  on  the  amount  of  cod  caught  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  except  for  intermittent 
periods  during  the  fishei-y,  but  it  appears 
that  the  catches  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
comprised  less  than  one-half  of  the  total, 
with  most  being  taken  from  the  Bering 
Sea  and  Aleutian  Islands  area. 

The  next  commercial  fishery  by  the 
U.S.  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  was  for  herring 
in  the  late  1800's  for  meal  and  oil.  The 
first  reduction  plant  was  built  in  1882  in 
southeastern  Alaska;  salting,  pickling, 
preparation  of  whole  fish  for  bait,  and 
processing  of  roe  came  later  (Reid. 
1972).  Largest  landings  of  herring  were 
made  in  Alaska  in  1937  when  over  100.000 
metric  tons  were  caught,  mainly  for 
processing  into  meal  and  oil.  The  average 
landing  of  herring  in  Alaska  in  1970- 
1974  was  10.340  metric  tons. 

Although  commercial  fishing  for  Pa¬ 
cific  halibut  began  in  certain  inside 
waters  of  southeastern  Alaska  as  early 
as  1895.  it  was  considerably  later  before 
the  major  offshore  banks  were  brought 
into  production  (Thompson  and  Free¬ 
man,  1930).  The  deep-sea  fishery  for 
halibut  commenced  about  1910  when  ves¬ 
sels  began  to  frequent  more  distant 
waters  in  search  of  larger  catches.  By 
1916  some  prospecting  had  been  done  as 
far  west  as  the  Shumagin  Islands.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  until  1923  that  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  Gulf  of  Ala.ska  grounds  began 
in  earnest.  The  fishery  for  Pacific  hali¬ 
but  throughout  its  range  is  a  joint  under¬ 
taking  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  fishermen 
who  enjoy  reciprocal  landing  privilege'. 
During  the  period  1963-1975  an  annual 
average  of  approximately  22,000  metric 
tons  of  Pacific  halibut  were  han-ested 
from  Gulf  of  Alaska  waters  by  the  com- 
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bined  U.S.-Canadian  longline  fleet,  v  iih 
U.S.  and  Canadian  vessels  accounting  for 
58  and  42  percent  of  the  total,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  next  U.S.  fi.shery  for  bottomfish  to 
develop  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  was  for 
.sablefish.  A  setline  fishery  for  sablefish 
began  on  a  limited  basis  in  the  late  1800’s 
off  Washington  and  British  Columbia, 
thence  expanded  to  California,  Oregon, 
and  Alaska,  and  attained  major  impor¬ 
tance  about  1913.  Production  in  Alaska 
was  largest  during  the  years  1942-1946 
when  an  annual  average  of  about  3,600 
metric  tons,  or  almost  one-half  of  the 
U.S.  total,  was  landed.  Recent  landings 
in  Alaska  have  been  smaller  than  at  any 
time  since  World  War  II,  averaging  only 
740  metric  tons  annually  during  the 
years  1970-1974,  which  was  approxi¬ 
mately  16  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  Most 
of  the  sablefish  landed  by  U.S.  vessels  in 
Alaska  have  been  caught  in  inside  or  off¬ 
shore  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

Although  Canadian  vessels  have  fished 
for  a  few  species  of  bottomfish  off  Alaska, 
the  extent  of  such  fishing  has  been*  even 
smaller  than  that  by  U.S.  vessels.  Most 
of  the  Canadian  fishing  effort  off  Alaska 
has  been  for  Pacific  halibut.  Canadian 
vessels  participated  to  a  very  limited  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  former  line  fishery  for  Pacific 
cod  in  the  North  Pacific.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  such  participation  occurred 
prior  to  1900  during  the  early  period  of 
the  cod  fishery,  but  it  Is  known  that  one 
or  two  Canadian  operations  for  cod  were 
carried  out  off  Alaska  about  1903  and 
1913  (Forrester  et  al,  in  press).  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  extent  and  area  of  origin 
of  these  Canadian  catches  of  cod  is  not 
available  so  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  they  were  caught  in  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  or  Bering  Sea.  Sablefish  has 
been  the  most  important  of  the  other 
species  of  bottomfish  harvested  by  Ca¬ 
nadians  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska — with 
lesser  amounts  of  Pacific  cod,  lingcod 
(Ophiodon  elongatus),  and  rockfish  also 
being  caught  in  some  years.  The  annual 
average  Canadian  harvest  of  bottomfish 
from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  1963-1975  was  reported  as  being 
9.340  metric  tons  of  halibut  and  118  tons 
of  other  bottomfishes.  The  Canadian 
harvest  of  halibut  from  the  Gulf  was 
42  percent  of  the  combined  U.S.-Cana¬ 
dian  catch  in  those  years  and  was  taken 
from  waters  throughout  the  Gulf.  Cana¬ 
dian  catches  of  sablefish.  Pacific  cod, 
lingcod,  and  rockfish  were  entirely  from 
INPPC  Area  Southeastern. 

The  earliest  reported  fishing  by  Jap¬ 
anese  vessels  off  Alaska  resulted  from  an 
order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  April  1918  and  terminated  in 
July  1921,  which  suspended  the  law  for¬ 
bidding  the  landing  of  catches  by  foreign 
vessels  in  U.S.  ports.  The  suspension  was 
to  encourage  Uie  importation  of  fish  in 
order  to  compensate  for  reduced  food 
supplies  caused  by  World  War  I.  Diuring 
the  time  the  suspension  was  in  effect, 
Japanese  vessels  landed  4%  million  dry- 
salted  cod  and  176,000  pounds  of  stock¬ 
fish  at  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound 
ports  (Cobb,  1927) .  Although  most  of  this 
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cod  was  from  around  the  Kurile  Islands 
and  Okhotsk  Sea,  in  a  few  instances  the 
Japanese  vessels  caught  their  fish  off 
Alaska.  Neither  the  amount  or  area  of 
origin  ( Bering  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Alaska)  of 
catches  off  Alaska  can  be  deteiTnined 
now. 

Tire  first  significant  effort  by  Japan 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  was  in  1960  when 
several  small  trawlers  were  diverted 
there  from  the  Bering  Sea  to  carry 
out  exploratory  operations.  Exploratory 
probes  continued  in  the  Gulf  through 
1962,  and  commercial  operations  by 
Japan  commenced  with  the  assignment 
of  several  large  independent  trawlers 
there  in  1963  (Chitwood,  1969) .  To  some 
degree  the  initiation  by  Japan  of  a  full- 
scale  fishery  for  bottomfish  in  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  in  1963  was  precipitated  by  the 
start  of  a  fishery  there  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1962.  Japan  had  shown  prior  constraint 
in  promoting  a  fish^jy  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  at  least  partly  in  consideration 
for  the  potential  impact  on  halibut — a 
subject  of  discussions  between  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and 
Jap>an.  Tire  fleet  of  Japanese  trawlers  and 
area  of  operation  in  the  Gulf  was  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly  after  1963  with  a  result¬ 
ant  increase  in  catch  from  about  10,000 
'metric  tons  in  1963  to  over  80,000  tons 
in  1966. 

Although  fishing  for  sablefish  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  by  the  Japanese  longline- 
gillnet  fleet  began  as  early  as  1963,  the 
catches  were  not  officially  reported  by 
Japan  until  beginning  in  1968.  This  ap¬ 
parently  was  because  of  confusion  in 
Japan’s  licensing  system,  which  resulted 
in  the  catches  either  going  unreported  or 
being  reported  in  such  a  way  that  they 
were  erroneously  attributed  to  other 
areas.  According  to  estimates  by  NMFS 
law  enforcement  personnel,  the  annual 
average  catch  of  sablefish  by  Japanese 
longline-gillnet  vessels  in  the  Gulf  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1964-1967  was  about  2,700 
metric  tons.  During  the  subsequent  pe¬ 
riod,  1968-1974,  the  annual  average  catch 
of  sablefish  by  this  fleet  was  18,788  met¬ 
ric  tons.  The  annual  average  longline 
catch  of  sablefish  by  Japan  in  INPPC 
Area  Southeastern  during  1968-1974  was 
6,843  metric  tons,  or  a  little  more,  than 
one-third  of  Japan’s  total  longline  catch 
from  the  Gulf.  The  relatively  large 
catches  taken  off  southeastern  Alaska  are 
particularly  significant  since  that  is  the 
primary  site  for  the  U.S.  sablefish  fishery. 

Soviet  fishing  vessels  first  appeared  -off 
Alaska  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  in  1959 
and  expanded  their  area  of  operations 
into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  in  1962.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  Japan’s  fishery  which  has  em¬ 
ployed  a  variety  of  gear,  including  trawls, 
Danish  seines,  gillnets,  and  longlines,  all 
fishing  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  has  been  with  trawls.  The  Soviet 
fishery  in  the  Gulf  has  been  a  classic 
example  of  pulse  fishing  in  which  mas¬ 
sive  &hing  effort  is  generated  cm  local 
stocks  with  an  early  buildup  in  catches, 
followed  by  declining  yields  and  catches 
as  abimdance  quickly  falls  off,  and  a 
shift  of  effort  to  other  species  or  grounds 
to  compensate  for  reduced  profitability. 


This  pattern  of  fishing  was  followed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  Pacific  ocean  perch 
throughout  its  range  in  the  Gulf,  start¬ 
ing  in  the  west  around  the  Shumagin  Is¬ 
lands  and  ending  in  the  east  off  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska.  The  Soviet  fishery  peaked 
early  in  the  Gulf  with  total  catches 
reaching  an  estimated  level  of  over  200,- 
000  metric  tons  in  1964  and  over  300,000 
tons  in  1965,  then  falling  to  83,000  tons 
in  1966  and  to  an  all-time  low  of  9,000 
tons  in  1970.  There  has  been  some  recov¬ 
ery  in  Soviet  catches  since  1970  to  about 
80,000  tons  in  1974.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  only  by  diverting  the 
fleets  from  Pacific  ocean  perch,  the  tai  - 
get  of  the  earlier  fishery',  to  other  less 
heavily  exploited  species  of  bottomfl.'^h — 
such  as  pollock,  Atka  mackerel,  and 
flounders. 

Republic  of  Korea  < South  Korea)  ves¬ 
sels  began  fishing  for  bottomfish  in  the 
eastern  Bering  Sea  in  1967  but  did  not 
seek  bottomfish  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
until  1972.  The  operation  in  the  Bering 
Sea  has  involved  trawling  for  pollock 
and  flounders  while  that  in  the  Gulf  has 
been  a  long-line  and  pot  fishery  for 
sablefish.  South  Korea  has  not  provided 
the  U.S.  with  statistics  on  the  catches 
taken  by  its  fleets,  but  estimates  have 
been  made  by  NMFS  law  enforcement 
personnel.  Tlie  estimated  catches  of 
sablefish  by  South  Korea  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  are  1300  metric  tons  in  1972,  1700 
tons  in  1973,  1600  tons  in  1974,  and  4000 
tons  in  1975.  South  Korea  has  announced 
a  catch  target  of  18,000  tons  of  sablefish 
in  1976,  of  which  perhaps  one-half  is 
planned  to  be  taken  from  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  and  the  other  half  from  the 
Washington-Califomia  area. 

Polish  vessels  carried  out  exploratory 
fishing  probes  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
in  1973,  1974,  and  1975.  The  reported 
catches  were  less  than  100  metric  tons 
in  1973  and  1974  and  about  2,000  tons  in 
1975;  the  catches  were  mostly  pollock, 
Atka  mackerel,  and  rockfish*. 

One  Taiwanese  longliner  fished  briefly 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  in  1975  and,  as  of 
July  1,  1976,  a  total  of  three  Taiwanese 
longliners  and  one  factory  stern  trawler 
had  been  observed  in  the  Gulf.  - 

(batches  by  each  nation  participating 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  fishery  for  bottom¬ 
fish  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Included  but 
not  separately  identified  are  very  small 
amounts  of  herring  taken  in  some  years 
by  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  by-catch 
to  their  fisheries  for  bottomfish.  Not  in¬ 
cluded  are  catches  of , herring-  by  the' 
United  States  which  are  all  taken  from 
in-shore  or  coastal  waters.  The  period 
1963-1974  shown  in  the  Table  covers  the 
modern  period  of  the  international  fish¬ 
ery  except  for  the  first  fishing  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  by  the  UB.S.R.  in  1962. 
The  all-nation  harvest  of  bottomfish 
during  this  13 -year  period  wa%  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  metric  tons,  or  an  annual  average  of 
just  under  200,000  tons.  The  U.S.S.R.  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  largest  part  of  the  total 
(49.3  percent) — followed  by  Japan  (37.1 
percent),  the  U.S.  (7.6  percent),  (Danada 
(5.4  percent).  South  Korea  (0.6  per¬ 
cent)  ,  and  Poland  (trace  amount) . 
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United 

Oaqany 

South 

States 

Canada 

U.S.S.R. 

Korea 

Poland 

Total 

1974 

Shumagi n 

149 

47 

20,692 

11,524 

7 

— 

7 

Chirikof 

406 

230 

7,989 

14,842 

7 

— 

7 

Kodiak 

2,266 

209 

47,496 

31,036 

7 

Trace 

7 

Yakutat 

760 

479 

3,471 

18,790 

7 

— 

7 

Southeastern 

3,279 

452 

— 

18,701 

7 

— 

7 

Total 

6,860 

1,417 

79,648 

94,893 

6To0o 

Trace 

188,818 

—'^Observations  by  fiMFS  law  enforcement  personnel  indicate  that  Japanese  long- 
liners  caught  approximately  11,000  metric  tons  of  sablefish  in  1964-1967 
which  is  not  included  in  the  amounts  reported  by  Japan  and  shown  here  for 
those  years. 

■^'^Observations  by  NMFS  law  enforcement  personnel  indicate  that  the  actual 
catch  was  perhaps  25,000  metric  tons  more  than  the  amount  shown  here  as 


reported  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

C.  CONTEMFORARY  FISHERIES 

(1)  United  States  and  Canada.  Tlie 
contemporary  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  fisheries  for  bottomfish  differ  from 
those  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  much  smaller 
harvests  taken,  but  also  in  toe  basic 
character  of  the  fishing  operations.  The 
United  States  and  Canadian  fisheries  are 
mostly  directed  towards  Pacific  halibut 
and  are  carried  out  by  small  long-line 
vessels.  Lesser  amounts  of  sablefish.  Pa¬ 
cific  cod,  lingcod,  and  rockfish  are  har¬ 
vested  by  several  kinds  of  small  U.S.  and 
Canadian  vessels.  All  of  toe  bottomfish 
caught  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  vessels  are 
delivered  to  ports  in  Alaska.  Washington, 
and  British  Columbia  for  processing 
ashore.  In  contrast,  the  distant-water 
fisheries  of  toe  other  nations  are  by 
much  larger  vessels  which  target  on  a 
greater  variety  of  species  and  process  toe 
catches  at  sea.  All  of  the  bottomfish 
caught  by  the  U.S.S.R..  Japan.  South 
Korea,  and  Poland  are  delivered  to  toe 
homeland  or  to  other  ports  outside  the 
United  States.  Ttie  foreiern,  distant- 
water  fleets  typically  include  a  variety 
of  support  vessels,  including  refrigerator 
transports,  oil  tankers,  personnel  trans¬ 
ports,  patrol  vessels,  and  research  ves¬ 
sels.  The  fleets  are  self-supporting  and 
obtain  most  of  their  supplies  and  serv¬ 
ices  from  toe  homeland. 

(2)  Japan.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
size  of  catch  as  well  as  kind  of  fishing 
operations,  Japan’s  fishery  for  bottom¬ 
fish  is  much  less  extensive  in  toe  Gulf 
of  Alaska  than  in  toe  Bering  Sea.  During 
the  period  1970-1974,  Japan’s  harvest  of 
bottomfish  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
averaged  only  99,000  metric  tons  com¬ 
pared  to  1,706,000  tons  from  the  Bering 
Sea.  The  Bering  Sea  harvest  is  taken  by 
four  kinds  of  fishing  operations:  a 
Mothership  Fishery,  North  Pacific 
Trawl  Rshery,  Landbased  Dragnet  Fish¬ 
ery,  and  North  Pacific  Longline-Gillnet 
Fishery  (see  Preliminary  Management 
Plan  for  Bering  Sea  Trawl  Fisheries) .  In 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  Japan  has  only  two 
kinds  of  fishing  operations,  a  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Trawl  Fishery  and  North  Pacific 
Longline-Gillnet  Fishery. 


The  North  Pacific  Trawl  Fishei’y  is 
now  entirely  carried  out  by  factory  stem 
trawlers  operating  independently  of 
motherships  and  either  offloading  their 
processed  catches  to  refrigerator  trans¬ 
ports  or  delivering  the  catches  to  Japan 
themselves.  This  is  in  contrast  to  toe 
earliest  period  of  the  fishery  when  some 
side  trawlers  were  employed  as  well  as 
vessels  which  served  as  motherships  to 
receive  and  process  toe  catches.  Since 
1967  Japan  has  limited  by  license  to  42 
the  number  of  vessels  that  can  partic¬ 
ipate  at  any  one  time  in  toe  North  Pac¬ 
ific  Trawl  Fishery;  they  may  fish  in 
waters  north  of  10*  N  latitude  and  east 
of  170°  E  longitude.  This  fishing  area 
includes  the  Bering  Sea,  Aleutian  Is¬ 
lands,  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  waters  to  the 
south  off  Canada  and  the  remainder  of 
the  U.S.  However,  most  of  the  catch  by 
the  North  Pacific  Trawl  Fishery  is  from 
the  Bering  Sea.  For  example,  in  1970- 
1974  the  average  annual  catch  by  this 
fishery  was  484,000  metric  tons  from  toe 
Bering  Sea  and  Aleutian  Island  region 
compared  to  77,000  tons  fnxn  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  The  main  target  in  toe  Gulf 
of  Alaska  has  been  Pacific  ocean  perch, 
since  toe  fishery  began  in  1963,  but  an 
increasing  part  of  the  catches  in  recent 
years  has  been  comprised  of  other  spe¬ 
cies,  particularly  pollock  and  fiatfishes. 

Whereas  most  of  the  bottomfish 
caught  by  Japan’s  North  Pacific  Trawl 
Fishery  is  from  toe  Bering  Sea,  toe  re¬ 
verse  situation  prevails  for  the  Longline- 
Gillnet  Fishery  whose  catch  is  mostly 
from  toe  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Vessels  em¬ 
ployed  in  toe  North  Pacific  Longline- 
Gillnet  Fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
now  use  longlines,  and  sometimes  pots, 
to  catch  sablefish.  In  1963  bottom  gill- 
nets  were  used  to  catch  sablefish  but 
this  method  of  fishing  was  soon  dis¬ 
continued. 

A  significant  feature  of  Japan’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  has  been  the 
increase  in  fishing  efficiency  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  over  toe  years.  Some  of  toe  in¬ 
crease  has  occurred  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  toe  fishermen  learning  more 
about  toe  distribution  and  abundance 
of  toe  fish  and  thereby  being  better  able 
to  anticipate  where  and  when  to  find 
them  in  fishable  concentrations.  There 


also  has  been  a  major  upgrading  in  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  toe  fishing  fleet.  This  upgrad¬ 
ing  has  been  in  terms  of  vessel  size,  power 
of  propulsion  engines,  and  efficiency  of 
fishing  gear,  navigation  equipment,  and 
fish-finding  devices.  Between  1967  and 
1975  the  average  size  of  factory  trawlers 
employed  in  the  North  Pacific  Trawl 
Fishery  increased  from  about  1,500  gross 
tons  to  over  2,500  tons.  During  toe  same 
period  the  average  size  of  vessels  in  the 
North  Pacific  Longline-Gillnet  Fishery 
increased  from  about  350  gross  tons  to 
almost  500  tons.  The  result  of  this  up- 
gi-ading  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  fishing  power  of  the  fleet  which  is  not 
apparent  when  one  considers  just  the 
number  of  vessels  employed. 

(3)  U.S.S.R.  The  relative  importance 
of  Soviet  fishery  for  bottomfish  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  compared  to  its  fisheries 
in  the  Bering  Sea  and  Washington-Cali- 
fomia  area  has  diminished  greatly  with 
time.  During  the  initial  fishing  period  in 
1962-1965  when  Pacific  ocean  perch  was 
still  present  in  large  concentrations,  the 
catch  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  comprised 
60  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  harvest  of 
bottomfish  (excluding  herring)  from  all 
Pacific  waters  off  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
'The  comparable  figure  for  toe  Gulf  of 
Alaska  during  the  period  1970-1974  was 
less  than  9  percent  of  the  bottomfish 
total.  This  great  reduction  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  occurred  despite  efforts  by 
the  Soviets  to  maintain  their  catches  by 
diverting  to  other  target  species  besides 
Pacific  ocean  perch.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  Soviets  have  developed  new  fisheries 
in  toe  Gulf  for  Atka  mackerel,  pollock, 
and  flatfishes;  yet,  the  recent  harvests 
have  been  just  a  small  fraction  of  those 
taken  in  1962-1965. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  more  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  has  utilized  the  expeditionary  or 
flotilla  concept  in  its  fishing  operations 
off  toe  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  coasts  of 
the  U.S.  This  involves  the  deployment  of 
several  kinds  of  vessels  in  supixirt  of  its 
catcher  fleet.  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  these 
support  vessels  have  included  factory - 
ships  for  receiving  and  processing 
catches;  refrigerator  transports  to  re¬ 
plenish  stores  aboard  toe  catcher  vessels 
and  to  receive,  freeze,  and  transport  their 
catches  to  the  homeland;  oil  tankers; 
tugs;  patrol  vessels;  and  research  vessels. 
Refrigerator  transports  are  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  support  operations  and  some 
are  upwards  of  200  meters  In  length  and 
25,000  gross  tons  or  more.  A  large  re¬ 
frigerator  transport  of  25,000  gross  tons 
has  a  hold  capacity  to  store  about  12,000 
tons  of  frozen  products,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  capacity  loads  of  about  13  of 
the  factory  stem  trawlers  now  In  use — 
or  6  to  8  of  the  new  supertrawlers  re¬ 
cently  ordered  into  production. 

Side  trawlers  and  factory  stem  trawl¬ 
ers  are  the  two  kinds  of  catcher  vessels 
which  have  been  employed  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  (Hitz,  1968) .  Side  trawlers  shoot 
and  haul  their  nets  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  and  are  smaller  and  less  versatile 
than  toe  factory  trawlers  which  deploy 
their  nets  over  the  stem.  Three  classes 
of  side  trawlers  have  been  used.  Small- 
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est  and  oldest  ol  the  side  tra>\lfrs  is  the 
SRT  class  of  265-355  gross  tons  and  a 
crew  of  22  to  26.  Next  largest  of  the  side 
trawlers  is  the  SRTR  class  of  refriger¬ 
ated  medium  trawlers  of  505-630  gross 
tons  and  a  crew  of  26-28.  Largest  of  the 
refrigerated  side  trawlers  is  the  SRTM 
class  of  around  700  gross  tons  with  a 
crew  of  about  30.  Side  trawlers,  particu¬ 
larly  SRTM’s,  often  operate  independ¬ 
ently  by  processing  and  freezing  their 
own  catches:  however,  they  also  may 
offload  their  catches  to  factoryships  for 
processing.  In  recent  years  the  Soviets 
have  used  an  increasing  number  of  side 
trawlers  which  have  been  converted  to 
stem  ramp  trawlers.  These  converted 
vessels,  known  as  SRTK’s.  reportedly 
have  the  same  hull  and  machinery  below 
deck  as  SRTM’s  but  above  deck  are 
redesigned  for  more  efficient  trawling 
over  the  stern. 

Factory  stern  trawlers  are  the  largest 
of  the  catcher  vessels  used  by  the  Soviets. 
They  typically  process  and  freeze  then- 
own  catches.  Because  of  their  larger  size 
and  more  efficient  layout  for  handling 
the  net  over  the  stem,  factory  trawlers 
are  capable  of  fishing  under  worse 
weather  conditions  than  side  trawlers. 
The  most  common  factory  stem  trawler 
in  use  off  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea 
coasts  of  the  U.S.  has  been  the  so-called 
BMRT  of  3,170  gross  tons  and  a  crew  of 
about  90.  In  recent  years  a  new  class  of 
factory  stem  trawler,  the  RTM,  has  come 
into.  use.  It  is  of  the  same  general  size 
as  a  BMRT  but  has  the  advantage  of  a 
larger  deck  area  aft  for  handling  gear 
and  fish.  Several  new  classes  of  “super- 
trawlers”  have  been  scheduled  for  serial 
production  by  the  U.S.S.R.  They  will  be 
from  4,000  to  5,500  gross  tons,  up  to  7,000 
horsepower,  and  will  double  the  daily  fish 
production  and  freezing  capacity  of  the 
factory  stem  trawlers  now  in  use. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Soviet 
fishery  is  a  greater  reliance  on  support 
vessels  than  by  Japan.  This  appears  to 
be  mainly  because  the  catches  are  not 
processed  to  as  great  an  extent  aboard 
Soviet  vessels  as  on  Japanese  vessels.  The 
more  highly  processed  Japanese  products 
occupy  less  space  aboard  the  catcher  ves¬ 
sels,  which  means  they  do  not  have  to 
unload  as  frequently  as  Soviet  vessels; 
hence,  there  is  less  need  for  refrigerator 
transports. 

The  same  kinds  of  increases  m  fishing 
efficiency  that  were  noted  for  Japan  also 
have  occurred  in  the  Soviet  fishery.  It  is 
impossible  to  quantitatively  assess  the 
improvement  in  efficiency — which  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  an  increased  knowledge  of 
the  fish  and  fishing  groimds  or  improve¬ 
ments  in  fishing  gear  and  navigation  and 
fish-finding  equipment.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  examine  changes  that  have 
occurred  within  the  fleet  regarding  the 
numbers  and  gross  tonnages  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  catcher  vessels  employed. 
This  has  been  done  in  Table  2  for  all 
waters  off  Alaska  but  it  is  generally  rep¬ 
resentative  of  what  has  occurred  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska.  A  great  increase  in  Soviet 
fishing  power  off  Alaska  is  shown  by  the 
sliift  within  the  side  trawler  class  from 
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the  use  of  small  BBT’s  to  large  SRTM’s 
and  the  increasing  deployment  of  large 
factory  stem  trawlers.  Factory  stem 
trawlers  now  comprise  over  one-third  of 
the  Soviet  catcher  fleet  off  Alaska  com¬ 
pared  to  only  about  9  percent  of  the  fleet 
in  1963-1965.  The  gross  tonnages  for  the 
combined  classes  of  vessels  are  better 


measures  of  the  fisliing  power  than  just 
the  number  of  vessels.  As  can  be  seen 
from  Table  2,  the  gross  toiuiage,  and 
hence  relative  fishing  power,  of  the  So¬ 
viet  fleet  increased  from  an  average  level 
of  160,000  gross  tons  in  1963-1965  to  an 
average  level  of  514,000  gross  tons  in 
1972-1974. 


Table  2. --Number  and  equivalent  gross  registered  tonnage  of  different 

Soviet  catcher  vessels  sighted  off  Alaska,  1963-1974.  Sightings 
were  by  Nf-iFS  personnel  and  do  not  include  repeated  sightings  of 
the  same  vessels.  Observations  not  extensive  enough  to  provide 
comparative  numbers  in  1959-1962  and  unavailable  for  1975. 


Yea*' 

SRT  ■ 

Side  trawlers 
SRTR  SRTM  SRTK 

TotaT  " 

Factory 

stern  trawlers 

BMRT  RTM  Total 

EquivaTent " 
gross  tons, 
all  classes 

1963 

155 

7 

-- 

-- 

162 

10 

1 

11 

79,000 

1964 

237 

9 

1 2 

-- 

258 

28 

1 

29  ■ 

167,000 

1965 

330 

11 

25 

-- 

366 

36 

3 

39 

233,000 

1966 

248 

0  • 

44 

-- 

301 

42 

4 

46 

245,000 

1967 

loi 

7 

66 

-- 

264 

53 

4 

57 

279,000 

1968 

97 

5 

90 

— 

192 

71 

3 

74 

324,000 

1969 

66 

9 

127 

-- 

202 

79 

6 

85 

377,000 

197C 

65 

11 

144 

- 

220 

97 

6 

103 

447,000 

1971 

92 

7 

102 

2 

203 

102 

5 

107 

438,000 

1972 

ill 

6 

161 

7 

285 

100 

11 

in 

497,000 

19/S 

25 

7 

155 

9 

196 

106 

15 

120 

498,000 

1974 

25 

7 

174 

S 

214 

117 

14 

131 

546,000 

t4)  Other  nations.  South  Korean  ves¬ 
sels  first  began  fishing  for  bottomfish  in 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  in  1972,  some  5  years 
after  they  started  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
Whereas  the  fishery  in  the  Bering  Sea  is 
largely  trawling  for  p>ollock  and  flatfishes, 
fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  has  been 
wdth  longlines  and  pots  for  sablefish. 
Longline  and  pot  catches  by  South  Korea 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  were  less  than  2,000 
metric  tons  in  each  of  the  years  1972- 
1974  but  increased  to  an  estimated  4,000 
tons  in  1975  and  may  double  again  to 
perhaps  8,000  tons  in  1976.  The  predicted 
doubling  of  catch  in  1976  would  be  in 
keeping  with  South  Korea’s  announced 
target  catch  in  1976  of  18,000  metric  tons 
of  sablefish  which  will  be  harvested  from 
w'aters  off  Washington-California  and 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Polish  vessels  began  fishing  in  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  in  1973  and,  through  1975,  had 
harvested  a  little  over  2,000  metric  tons 
of  bottomfish — mostly  Pacific  cod.  Po¬ 
land  uses  only  factory  stem  trawlers  for 
catcher  vessels  and  its  fishing  operation 
is  closely  patterned  after  that  of  the 
U.SJ5.R.  Polish  shipyards  are  among  the 
major  suppliers  of  vessels  for  the  world¬ 
wide  Soviet  fishing  fleet;  the  technology 


so  gained  has  been  put  to  good  use  by 
Poland  in  developing  its  own  distant- 
water  fisheries  off  the  U.S.  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  Taiwanese  longliner  began  fishing 
in  the  Gulf  in  1975  and  was  soon  appre¬ 
hended  for  violating  the  U.S.  contiguous 
fishing  zone.  As  of  July  1976,  three  Tai¬ 
wanese  longliners  and  one  factory  stem 
trawler  had  been  observed  fishing  in  the 
Gulf. 

D.  IMPACTS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  FISHERIES  ON 
THAT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  kinds  of  impacts  on  U.S.  fi.sherie.s 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  have  been  similar 
from  the  distant-water  fleets  of  aU  na¬ 
tions.  Impacts  have  included  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  or  destruction  of  longline 
and  pot  gear  employed  by  U.S.  halibut, 
sablefish,  and  crab  fishermen;  preemp¬ 
tion  of  fishing  grounds;  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  abundance  of  species  of  current 
or  potential  interest  to  U.S.  fishermen. 

The  impact  on  stocks  of  fish  and  shell¬ 
fish  currently  being  utilized  by  U.S.  fish¬ 
ermen  mostly  has  occurred  in  relation  to 
Pacific  halibut,  sablefish,  and  crabs.  Re¬ 
garding  halibut,  Japan  abstains  from  a 
fishery  under  terms  of  the  North  Pacific 
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Fisheries  Convention;  the  U.S.S.R.  is  un¬ 
der  no  such  restriction  but  declares  its 
vasseis  do  not  target  on  halibut;  and  in 
bilateral  agreements  signed  with  the  U.S. 
both  South  Korea  and  Poland  have 
agreed  not  to  fish  for  halibut.  Despite 
these  restrictions,  the  foreign  trawl  fish¬ 
eries  have  had  an  impact  as  a  result  of 
by-catches  of  halibut  taken  incidental 
to  fishing  for  other  species.  In  the  north¬ 
eastern  Pacific  ( Gulf  of  Alaska  and  south 
to  California),  the  by-catch  of  halibut 
by  trawlers  is  estimated  by  the  staff  of 
the  International  Pacific  Halibut  Com- 
nission  to  have  been  about  1.500,000  fish 
<9.000  metric  tons)  in  1965.  Since  the 
late  1960’s  the  annual  incidental  catch 
has  averaged  about  1.000  metric  tons  in 
Area  2  anJ  3,000  metric  tons  in  Area  3. 
During  the  peak  years,  most  of  the  catch 
was  by  Soviet  trawlers  when  they  were 
carrying  out  a  very  large  fishery  for 
Pacific  ocean  perch  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
These  estimates  allow  for  the  fact  that 
almost  all  of  the  halibut  caught  by  for¬ 
eign  trawlers  do  not  survive  even  if  care 
is  taken  to  return  them  quickly  to  the 
water.  They  do  not  allow  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  foreign  trawlers  occasionally 
target  on  halibut.  Regarding  the  foreign 
longline-pot  fisheries,  Japane.'^e  vessels 
are  prohibited  by  their  government  from 
operating  in  waters  of  a  depth  less  than 
500  meters,  whereas  South  Korean  ves¬ 
sels  are  imder  no  restriction  as  to  depth 
of  fishing.  The  opportunity  for  South 
Korean  vessels  to  catch  halibut,  there¬ 
fore,  is  greater  than  for  Japanese  long- 
liners.  Area-time  closures  in  recent  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  have  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  reducing  losses  of  U.S. 
halibut  gear  to  foreign  fieets  as  v.oil  as 
in  reducing  incidental  catches  of  halibut 
by  the  foreign  trawlers. 

The  impact  of  the  foreign  trawl  fioh- 
eries  on  U.S.  fisheries  for  crab  has  been 
alleviated  by  incorporating  area-time 
closures  into  bilateral  agreements  to 
keep  the  foreign  fleets  away  from 
grounds  where  crabs  and  U.S.  pot  gear 
are  concentrated.  Some  mortalities  of 
crab  still  occur  from  incidental  catches 
in  foreign  trawls  in  the  areas  open  to 
trawling. 

Among  the  major  concerns  voiced  by 
U.S.  fishermen  has  been  the  possibility 
that  foreign  trawlers  catch  many  salmon 
of  U.S.  origin.  It  is  known  from  U.S.  ob¬ 
servers  aboard  Japanese  and  Soviet  ves¬ 
sels,  records  of  fishing  by  U.S.  trawlers, 
and  cruises  by  NOAA  research  vessels 
that  salmon  are  taken  in  trawls.  The  in¬ 
cidence  of  salmon  in  trawls  can  vary 
greatly  from  season  to  season,  from  fish¬ 
ing  ground  to  fishing  ground,  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  whether  efforts  are  made 
to  catch  or  avoid  salmon.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  and  Bering  Sea  most  of  the  sal¬ 
mon  obseiwed  in  the  catches  of  foreign 
trawlei’s  have  been  Chinooks.  Based  upon 
current  knowledge,  it  appears  that  the 
cumulative  catch  of  salmon  by  foreign 
trawlers  is  not  large  enough  to  seriously 
affect  the  resource.  However,  the  increas¬ 
ing  reliance  upon  midwater  trawling, 
coupled  with  the  faster  towing  speeds 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  more  power¬ 
ful  engines  in  the  foreign  vessels,  in- 
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creases  the  opportimity  to  catch  sal;  ion 
This  situation  requires  coniinued  scru¬ 
tiny  of  foreign  trawling  operations,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  new  fisheries,  sucli 
as  the  Soviet  fishery  for  Atka  mackerel 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  where  no  back¬ 
ground  of  observations  is  available  to 
assess  the  potential  impact  on  salmon. 

Although  there  are  many  sperics  of 
commercially  desirable  bottomfi.she.'--  in 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  many  of  which  are 
the  object  of  foreign  fisheries,  the  only 
species  now  utiilzed  to  any  extent  by 
U.S.  fishermen  are  halibut  and  sable- 
fi,sh.  Rea.sons  for  this  anomalous  situa¬ 
tion  include  distance  fro  n  esta)*lisiied 
U.S.  markets  and  lack  of  suitable  proc¬ 
essing  facilities,  but  a  large  contributing 
factor  has  been  that  foreign  fishing  has 
reduced  stock  densities  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  species  to  levels  where  they  no  longer 
yield  catch  rates  at  which  U.S.  fi.phermen 
can  afford  to  fi.sh.  The  e.arly  foreign 
fisheries  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  op- 
eiating  at  high  catch  rates  by  fishing  or 
previously  unutilized  stocks.  I  ater.  the 
foreign  governments  subsidized  some  of 
the  costs  required  to  develop  hiarvesting 
and  proce.ssing  technology  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  species  and  products  to  the 
markets.  The  U.S.  fishing  industry  will 
not  enjoy  the  same  advantage  unless 
foreign  fishing  is  reduced  or  stopped  for 
a  period  of  several  years  to  allow  the 
stocks  to  rebuild  to  higher  levels  of 
a'rundance. 

The  kinds  of  impacts  on  U.S.  fisheries 
have  been  much  the  same  from  the 
distant-water  fleets  of  all  nations,  but 
the  degree  of  impact  by  each  foreign  na¬ 
tion  has  varied  for  several  reasons. 
These  factors  include  the  size  of  the 
fishing  and  support  operations  by  each 
nation  (including  the  amounts  of  fish 
hanested,  species  sought,  fishing  gear 
and  methods  used  > :  and  the  provisions 
contained  in  bilateral  or  other  agree¬ 
ments  w’ith  the  U.S.  and  how  well  the 
provisions  have  been  complied  with. 

Greatest  impact  from  the  standpoint 
of  size  of  operations  and  catches  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  has  been  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
although  recent  Soviet  catches  have  been 
smaller,  compared  to  those  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  than  they  were  through  the  mid- 
1960’s.  The  degree  of  compliance  of  So¬ 
viet  vessels  to  agreements  with  the  U.S. 
is  much  more  difficult  to  evaluate  than 
for  Japan.  It  appears  that  the  Japanese 
generally  try  to  abide  with  the  onserva- 
tion  provisions  of  the  agreements,  but 
whether  the  Soviet  record  in  this  respect 
is  better  or  worse  than  that  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  cannot  be  determined  because  of 
the  fewer  observations  made  by  U.S.  per¬ 
sonnel  on  Soviet  vessels.  The  Soviets 
have  tended  to  utilize  midwater  trawling 
to  a  greater  extent  tlian  the  Japanese, 
which  could  be  expected  to  result  in  a 
lower  incidence  of  halibut  in  Soviet  trawl 
catches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
dependence  by  the  Soviets  on  midwater 
trawling  could  result  in  a  higher  inci¬ 
dence  of  salmon  in  their  catches.  The 
longline-pot  fisheries  of  Japan  and 
South  Korea  are  impacting  directly  on 
sablefish  and  are  in  competition  with  an 
established  U.S.  fishery  for  that  species. 


Ovc’Tishing  has  been  the  most  difficult 
of  all  impacts  to  evaluate,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  U.S.S.R.  which  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  U.S.  with  statistics  of  only'  lim¬ 
ited  usefulness  on  its  catches  and  fish¬ 
ing  effort,  and  South  Korea  which  has 
provided  no  useful  statistics  on  its 
catches  or  effort.  Statistics  provided  to 
the  U.S.  by  Japan  on  its  fisheries  have 
been  among  the  most  detailed  and  useful 
that  are  made  available  by  any  nation  in 
the  world. 

A  possible,  but  not  yet  quantifiable, 
impact  is  that  of  low-priced  imports  of 
fishery  products  on  the  price  U.S.  proc¬ 
essors  can  pay  U.S.  fishermen  for  the 
same  species.  If  a  significant  factor,  this 
could  be  one  reason  why  the  U.S.  ground - 
fi,sh  fisiiery  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  has  not 
developed  to  anywhere^near  its  physical 
capacity. 

For  lack  of  adequate  statistics  on  the 
combined  catches  and  fishing  effort  by 
all  nations  participating  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  fisheries  for  bottomfish,  it  has 
been  difficult  and,  for  some  species,  im¬ 
possible  to  adequately  assess  the  effects 
of  fishing.  Contributing  to  the  problem 
of  assessing  the  impact  of  fishing  has 
been  the  pul.se  nature  of  the  foreign  fish¬ 
eries  which  characteristically  has  re¬ 
sulted  is  massive  fishing  effort  being 
generated  on  local  stocks  of  fi.sh  with 
abundance  quickly  falling  to  unprofit¬ 
able  levels,  at  which  time  the  fleets 
shifted  their  operations.  U.S.  investiga¬ 
tors  often  have  not  been  aware  that  this 
process  was  occurring  until  after  the 
foreign  fleets  had  abandoned  their  op¬ 
eration  to  move  on  to  other  stocks,  spe¬ 
cies,  or  fiijhing  grounds.  Some  improve¬ 
ment  has  occurred  in  recent  years  with 
the  incorporation  of  safeguards  into  the 
fisheries  agreements  with  Japan. 
U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  in  the  nature  of 
quotas  on  the  catches  of  some  species 
and  provisions  not  to  target  on  other 
species,  as  well  as  certain  area-time  and 
gear  restrictions. 

E.  nEGULATORY  HISTORY 

(1)  United  States.  Fishery  restrictions 
on  U.S.  nationals  are  those  established  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  those  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  International  Pacific  Hah- 
but  Commission  (IPHC)  for  the  taking 
of  Pacific  halibut.  Tlie  State  of  Alaska 
requires  ail  commercial  fishermen  land¬ 
ing  any  species  of  fish  or  shellfish  in 
Alaska  to  possess  a  commercial  fishing 
license,  and  the  captain  or  owner  of  all 
fishing  vessels  are  required  to  hcense 
their  vessels  and  the  fishing  gear  em¬ 
ployed.  Buyers  are  required  to  keep  rec¬ 
ords  of  each  purchase  and  show  the 
number  and  name  of  tlie  vessel,  the 
State  license  nmnber  of  the  vessel,  date 
of  landing,  poimds  purchased  of 
each  species,  statistical  area  in  which 
the  fish  were  caught,  and  the  kind  of 
gear  used  in  taking  the  fisli.  Regu¬ 
lations  pertaining  specifically  to  bot- 
tomiish  include  some  exclusions  of 
the  use  of  purse  seines  and  pots  in  some 
districts  of  certain  areas  within  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
The  most  substantive  regulations  on 
bottomfish  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  region 
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are  in  the  Southeastern  Area  for  sable - 
fish,  where  a  catch  quota  of  1,000,000 
pounds  is  permitted  between  September 
1  and  November  15  in  districts  9  through 
15;  fishing  is  permitted  with  no  quota  on 
catch  between  June  15  and  November  15 
in  districts  1  through  8. 

Restrictions  by  the  IPHC  on  the  taking 
of  Pacific  halibut  pertain  to  licenses, 
gear,  size  limits,  seasons,  and  catch 
quotas.  Licenses  issued  by  the  IPHC  are 
requued  for  all  vessels  fishing  for  hali¬ 
but,  except  tho.se  less  than  5  net  tons,  or 
vessels  which  use  hook  and  line  gear 
other  than  setlines.  As  regards  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  sport  gear,  Mily  ho(rft  and 
line  gear  is  authorized  by  the  IPHC  for 
the  takmg  of  halibut. 

(2)  Foreign  nations.  The  two  kinds  of 
restrictions  placed  on  foreign  nations 
have  been; 

(1)  U.S.  law  establishing  a  12-mile 
contiguous  fishing  zone  (CPZ)  within 
which  all  foreign  fishing  and  activities  in 
support  of  fishing  are  prohibited.  This 
law  was  approved  on  October  14,  1966. 
Prior  to  then,  foreign  fishing  was  pro- 
liibited  within  U.S.  territorial  waters 
which  extend  3  miles  from  shore. 

Enforcement  of  the  CPZ  and  terri¬ 
torial  waters  is  accepted  by  nations  fish¬ 
ing  off  the  U.S.  as  a  U.S.  right  and  re- 
.sponsibility. 

*2)  Provisions  contained  in  bilateral 
and  other  agreements  signed  by  foreign 
nations  with  the  U.S.  These  provisions 
usually  have  been  agreed  to  through  a 
negotiating  process  in  which  concessions 
have  been  made  by  foreign  governments 
to  U.S.  fishery  interests  in  exchange  for 
concessions  granted  by  the  U.S.  to  the 
fishery  interests  of  the  other  nations. 
Concessions  granted  by  the  U.S.  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  permission  to  fish 
or  carry  out  activities  in  support  of  fish¬ 
ing  at  certain  times  and  places  within 
the  CPZ.  ConcessicHis  granted  by  foreign 
nations  have  been  in  the  form  of  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  fish  at  certain  times  and 
places  on  the  high  seas  outside  the  CPZ, 
not  to  target  on  cei*tain  species,  and  not 
to  exceed  certain  levels  of  catch  ^catch 
quotas) . 

Enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  bi¬ 
lateral  and  other  agreements  in  addition 
to  the  penalties  imposed  for  violatl<His 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
nations.  Por  example,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  enforcing  and  Imposing 
penalties  on  its  own  nations  for  viola¬ 


tions  relating  to  fisliiug  activities  on  the 
high  seas,  outside  the  U.S.  CPZ. 

Several  restrictions  on  foreign  natimis 
in  the  form  of  catch  quotas  and  area¬ 
time  closures  have  been  in  effect  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  in  recent  years.  Annual 
catch  quotas  for  1973-1976  are  shown  for 
Japan  in  Table  3  and  for  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
Table  4,  according  to  INPPC  area  or, 
when  applicable,  to  the  Northeast  Pacific 
Region  which  includes  from  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  south  to  California. 

In  1976  Poland  was  limited  to  no  more 
than  four  fishing  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  In  addition,  Poland  agreed  not 


to  conduct  specialized  fisheries  m  1976 
for  rockfish,  sablefish,  flatfish,  anchovies. 
Pacific  mackerel,  herring,  or  shrimp 

Since  1972  South  Korea  has  agreed 
not  to  fish  for  halibut  in  the  Northeast 
Pacific  Region.  There  are  no  other  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  bottomfish  fi.>;heries  f>f 
South  Korea. 

No  official  fisheries  agreemem.-,  have 
been  signed  with  Taiwan. 

Area-time  closures  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  fisheries  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  and  South  Kona 
are  shown  in  Figures  2  through  6 


Table  3. --Limitations  on  catches  (metric  tons)  of  bottc’ifish  by  J^i . 


Area 

Species 

1973-74 

1 

iVortheast  Pacific  Region 

Groundfish  other  than 
rockfishes  and  sablefish 

N.A.V 

30,000 

Northeast  Pacific  Region 

Rockfishes  (including 
Pacific  ocean  perch) 

N.A. 

60,000 

Northeast  Pacific  Region 

Pacific  ocean  perch 

60,000 

N.ft.  I 

Northeast  Pacific  Region 
Trawl 

Longline 

Sablefish 

N.A. 

1971  level 
(25,000) 

5,000 

25,000 

Northeast  Pacific  Region 

Halibut 

0 

0 

-V  Not  applicable. 

Table  4.— Limitations  on  catches  (aetrlc  tons)  of  bottomfish  by  the 

Area 

Species 

1973-74 

1975  76 

Northeast  Pacific  Region 

Pacific  hake 

150,000 

150,000 

Shumagin-Southeastern 

Region 

Rockfishes  (including 
Pacific  ocean  perch) 

10,000 

Shumagin-Southeastern 

Region 

Pollock 

N.A. 

40,000 

I 

Shumagi n-Southeastern 
Region 

'Groundfish  other  than 
rockfishes  and  pollock 

N.A. 

30,000 
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Figure  ?. --Trawl  closures  foi-  Jripan  and  U.S.S.R.  pertaining  to  halibut 
in  the  licring  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
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F.  VIOLATIONS  AND  GEAR  LOSSES 

Violations  and  gear  losses  in  the  Gull 
of  Alaska  can  be  categorized  as  (1)  vio¬ 
lations  of  international  agi*eements,  (2> 
violations  of  U.S.  waters  and  continental 
shelf  resources,  (3)  losses  of  crab  pots, 
and  (4'  losses  of  halibut  skates  to  for¬ 
eign  fisheries.  For  convenience,  these  vi¬ 
olations  and  gear  losses  are  summarized 
below,  by  nation.^  Not  included  in  the 
following  summaries  are  violations  by 
foreign  vessels  fishing  for  crab,  shrimp, 
or  salmon,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
preliminary  management  plans  for  those 
fisheries. 

A  summary  of  violations  of  U.S.  wa¬ 
ters  and  continental  shelf  resources  is 
provided  below  in  Table  5. 

Table  5 

NT-MBER  OF  DOCUMENTED  VIOLATIONS  BY  FOR¬ 
EIGN  VESSELS  OF  U.S.  WATERS  AND  CONTINEN¬ 
TAL  SHELF  RESOURCES  IN  THE  GULF  OF 


ALASKA 

Number 
of  vio- 

Natioii:  lotions 

U.S.S.R  _ 

Japan  _  6 

South  Korea _  3 

Taiwan _  l 

Canada -  2 

Total _  12 


As  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  table. 
Japan  accounted  for  6,  or  50  percent, 
of  the  documented  violations.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  large  size  of  its  fishing  opera¬ 
tions,  the  lack  of  violations  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  surprising.  The  six  violations 
by  Japan  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  CFZ  violations  by  long- 
liners  fishing  for  blackcod  and  one  CEZ 
violation  by  a  trawler  fishing  for  ground- 
fish.  Two  of  the  three  violations  by  South 
Korea  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  were  by 
longliners  fishing  for  sablefish  inside  the 
CFZ:  the  other  was  by  a  trawler  fishing 
for  groundfish  inside  the  CFZ.  The  vio¬ 
lation  by  Taiwan  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
was  by  a  longliner  fishing  for  sablefish 
Inside  the  CFZ.  All  three  violations  by 
Canada  were  by  longliners  fishing  in 
U.S.  territorial  waters. 

A  summary  of  the  violations  of  inter¬ 
national  agreements  is  provided  in 

Table  6. 

Table  6 

NUMBER  OF  DOCUMENTED  VIOLATIONS  OF  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  BT  FOREIGN  VESSELS  IN 
THE  GULF  OF  ALASKA,  1961  TO  APRIL  1976 

Number 

Nation :  of  violations 

UJ5.S.R  _  2 

Japan _  5 

Canada  _  4 


Total  - -  11 

The  violations  by  the  U.S.S.R.  were 
both  for  trawling  in  a  fixed  gear  area 
off  Kodiak  Island.  The  violations  by 
Japan  consisted  of  one  trawler  fishing  in 
a  fixed  gear  area  off  Kodiak  and  four 
longliners  possessing  halibut  east  of  the 
abstention  line.  All  four  violations  by 
Canadian  vessels  were  for  longllnlng  for 
halibut  in  closed  areas  or  seasons. 

The  numbers  of  U.S.  crab  pots  reported 
as  having  been  lost  to  foreign  fishing  ves¬ 


sels  are  summarized  in  Table  7  accord¬ 
ing  to  nation  causing  the  losses. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  7,  Soviet 
vessels  have  accounted  for  a  very  high 
proportion  of  the  losses.  Not  showm  in 
Table  7  is  the  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pot  losses  that  has  occurred 
in  recent  years. 

Table  7 

NUMBFR  OF  U.S.  CRAB  POTS  REPORTED  I  OST  TO 
FOREIGN  VESSEIS.  1963  TO  APRIL  197  6 


Number 

Nation  causing  loss;  of  losses 

U.S.S.R  _  183 

Japan _  41 

South  Korea _  — 

Unknown  _  ’  108 

Total  _ 232 


Including  6i  believed  lost  to  Soviet 
vessels. 

The  number  of  skates  of  li'^libut  gear 
reported  as  having  been  lost  by  North 
American  fishermen  are  summarized 
below  in  Table  8  according  to  nation 
causing  the  losses.  Not  shown  in  the 
table,  but  as  also  noted  for  crab  pots, 
there  has  been  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  loss  of  halibut  gear  in  recent  years. 

Table  8 

NU'.IBER  OF  skates  OF  HALIBUT  GEAR  LOST  BY 
NORTH  AV  ERIC  .IN  FI.SHERMFN.  1963  TO  APRIL 


1976 

Number 

Nation  cau'ins  loss:  of  losses 

U.S.S.R  J'-.--, _  132 

Japan _  34- 

South  Korea _  10 

Unknown _  2 

Total  _  178 


As  shown  in  Table  8.  Soviet  vessels 
have  caused  the  most  losses  of  halibut 
gear,  as  also  was  noted  for  crab  pots. 

r-.  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICAL 
EXCHANGE 

'1>  Cooperative  research.  Several 
kinds  of  cooperative  research  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  bottomfish  resources 
and  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  The 
major  kinds  of  cooperative  research  have 
been: 

(T)  Visits  of  U.S.  and  foreign  scien¬ 
tists  in  laboratories  and  aboard  vessels  of 
the  other  country  to  become  familiar 
with  each  other’s  research  techniques, 
goals,  and  results. 

(2)  Exchange  of  scientific  samples, 
data,  and  technical  papers. 

(3)  Meetings  of  scientists  to  discuss 
results  of  research  and  to  plan  for  future 
studies. 

(4)  Sampling  by  U.S.  observers  of 
commercial  catches  aboard  foreign  ves¬ 
sels. 

(5)  Joint  operations  of  research  ves¬ 
sels  in  cooperatively  designed  field  pro¬ 
grams. 

Cooperative  research  in  several  of  the 
above  areas  has  been  carried  out  with 
Japan  and  they  have  produced  many 
tangible  results  of  benefit  to  the  U.S. 
These  co<H}erative  endeavors  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  existence  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mission  which  has  served  as  a  forum  for 


discussions  and  exchange  of  data  and 
reports  between  the  scientists  of  the  U.S.. 
Canada,  and  Japan. 

Cooperative  research  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  been  less  extensive  than  with  Jaiian 
and  ha.R  produced  few  tangible  benefits 
to  the  U.S.  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  The 
major  obstacle  to  meaningful  coopera¬ 
tive  research  with  the  U.S.S.R  has  been 
the  absence  of  a  set  of  mutually  agreed 
upon  objectives  and  priorities  in  addit’cn 
to  a  forum  which  allows  as  much  dialogue 
as  necessary  to  arrange  the  comnlicated 
logistics  of  joint  field  activity  and  agre  d 
upon  aproaches  to  reaching  mutual  ob¬ 
jectives.  Another  factor  in  the  U.S.  view 
has  been  the  tendenev  of  the  Sovi  ts  to 
propose  cooperative  ventures  which  es¬ 
sential!  j'  were  requests  to  have  ar  Amer¬ 
ican  placed  on  their  vessel  so  it  wotfiu 
be  allowed  to  operate  within  the  con¬ 
tiguous  fishing  zone  of  the  U.S.  The  wm-  . 
to  be  done  aboard  the  Soviet  vessel  often 
had  little  relevance  to  U.S.  research  pri¬ 
orities  and  was  designed  entirelj^by  tlie 
U.S.S.R  Hence,  the  “cooperation"  in¬ 
volved  was  more  a  case  of  the  U  S.  facili¬ 
tating  a  Soviet  work  program  than  it  was 
a  truly  cooperative  research  activity. 

Cooperative  research  with  South 
Korea  has  consisted  of  havin'^  an  investi¬ 
gator  from  there  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
the  Northwest  Fisheries  Center  and 
aboard  a  NOAA  research  vessel  to  be¬ 
come  somewhat  familiar  with  procedures 
used  by  U.S.  investigators.  Limited  dis¬ 
cussions  have  been  held  between  U.S 
and  South  Korean  investigators  at  three 
technical  workshops.  No  research  results 
have  been  provid^  at  these  worksho;"*' 
by  South  Korea  on  the  bottomfish  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

(2>  Exchange  of  statistics  on  fishirig 
operations.  Statistics  provided  to  the 
U.S.  by  Japan  on  its  fishing  operations 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  have  been  among 
the  most  detailed  and  complete  of  those 
collected  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
They  contain  much  detail  on  area  of 
origin  of  catches,  species  caught,  size  and 
kind  of  vessels  used,  fishing  gear  em¬ 
ployed,  and  time  period.  An  exception  to 
this  general  rule  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
has  been  the  statistics  for  Japan’s 
Longline-Gillnet  Fishefj',  which  began 
in  1963  but  whose  catches  were  not  fully 
reported  until  1968.  This  apparently  was 
because  of  confusion  in  Japan’s  licensing 
system,  which  resulted  in  the  catches 
either  being  unreported  or  reported  in 
such  a  way  that  they  were  erroneously 
attributed  to  other  areas. 

Statistics  provided  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  been  greatly  inferior  to  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  Japan.  From  1959  when  the 
Soviets  began  commercial  operations  off 
Alaska  until  1964,  no  statistics  were  pro¬ 
vided  on  catches  except  what  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  scientific  reports  published 
on  a  few  species.  In  1964,  the  U.S.S.R. 
began  providing  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organization  (FAO)  of  the  United 
Nations  with  figures  on  the  catches  of 
certain  species  in  the  eastern  North  Pa¬ 
cific.  However,  the  catch  area  identified 
by  the  Soviets  essentially  included  all 
_  fishing  grounds  in  the  eastern  North  Pa¬ 
cific  between  northern  California  dat 
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40°30'  N)  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
Alaska  (lat  65*  N),  and  offshore  to  long 
175*00'  W  which  in  the  north  intercepts 
the  Chukchi  Peninsula  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  East  Cape,  just  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  (PAO  Statistical  Area  67  > . 
Catches  for  such  a  huge  area  are  of  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  value  in  assessing  the 
impact  of  fishing  on  individual  stocks  of 
fish  and  shellfish  which  t^ically  inhabit 
much  smaller  areas  and  is  in  stark  con¬ 
trast  to  the  detailed  statistics  on  catches 
which  were  published  or  otherwise  made 
avaQable  by  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Japan  for  those  years. 

As  a  result  of  a  bilateral  fisheries 
agreement  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.R.B.,  statistics  on  the 
fisheries  of  the  two  nations  in  the  eastern 
North  Pacific  were  exchanged,  beginning 
in  1967.  However,  for  most  of  the  period 
since  1967  the  data  provided  by  the 
Soviets  have  lacked  detail  on  the  area 
of  capture  and  on  the  species  harvested. 
The  practice,  tmtll  recently  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  data  on  catches  of  only  a  few  pri¬ 
mary  target  species  and  to  combine  the 
catches  of  all  remaining  species  in  a 
“miscellaneous”  or  “other  species”  cate¬ 
gory.  On  a  few  occasions  this  has  led  to 
the  anomalous  situation  whereby  the  re¬ 
ported  catch  of  miscellaneous  or  other 
species  approached  or  even  exceeded  the 
reported  catches  of  some  of  the  target 
species. 

Another  problem  in  evaluating  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Soviet  fisheries  has  been  the  dif¬ 
ference,  sometimes  occurring,  between 
the  sizes  of  their  reported  catches  and 
the  quantities  estimated  by  National  Ma¬ 
rine  Fisheries  Service  (NMPS)  personnel 
to  have  been  caught  while  observing  ac¬ 
tual  Soviet  fishing  operations  from  patrol 
aircraft  and  vessels.  Such  discrepancies 
between  Soviet  reports  and  observations 
by  NMFS  personnel  also  have  occurred 
regarding  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  ves¬ 
sels  involved  in  the  fishing  operations. 

The  best  documented  example  of  the 
above  problem  occurred  wlWi  the  devel¬ 
opment  by  the  U.SJ5.R.  of  a  new  fishery 
for  pollock  and  flotuiders  near  Kodiak  Is¬ 
land  in  the  Qulf  of  Alaska.  The  fishery 
began  in  January  1973  when  elements 
of  the  Soviet  fleet,  which  forinerly  were 
assigned  to  fish  for  flounders  in  the  east¬ 
ern  Bering  Sea,  were  diverted  to  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  The  reported  catch  by  the 
Soviets  in  this  new  fishery  during  Jan- 
uary-Aprll  1973  was  8,273  metric  tons, 
compared  to  an  estimated  catch  of  40,000 
to  50,000  tons  by  NMPS  personnel.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  observations  by  NMPS  per¬ 
sonnel,  side  trawlers  accomted  for  al¬ 
most  one-half  of  the  vessel  days  of  effort 
expended  in  this  fishery,  but  the  Soviets 
reported  that  no  side  trawlers  were  in¬ 


volved  in  fishing.  After  a  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions  by  U  S.  and  Soviet  officials  con¬ 
cerning  this  large  disparity  between  the 
observed  and  reported  fishing,  the  So¬ 
viets  provided  U.S.  scientists  with  a  sup¬ 
plement,  which  showed  an  additional 
7,000  metric  tons  of  bottomfish  as  having 
been  caught  by  side  trawlei-s.  However, 
this  still  left  a  shortage  of  at  least  25,000 
metric  tons  between  the  revised  catch 
figure  of  15,000  tons  reported  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  catch  of  40,000  to  50,000 
tons  estimated  by  NMPS  personnel. 

Regarding  other  nations  fishing  for 
bottomfish  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  Poland 
has  provided  detailed  statistics  on  its 
limited  operations  there;  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan  have  not  provided  the  U.S. 
with  any  useful  statistics  on  their  fish¬ 
eries.  Canada  provides  the  same  detailed 
statistics  as  does  the  U.S.  on  its  ^hery 
for  halibut  in  the  Gulf  and  has  made 
available  comprehensive  statistics  on 
such  other  minor  fishing  as  is  carried 
out  there  for  other  kinds  of  bottMnfish. 

3.0  Status  op  Stocks 

A.  GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  ABUNDANCE 

The  species  of  traditional  importance 
to  the  area’s  trawl  fisheries  are  listed  in 
Table  9;  their  relative  abundance  can 
generally  be  inferred  from  the  magnitude 
of  recent  catches.  Throughout  the  15 
year  history  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  trawl 
fishery.  Pacific  ocean  perch  (Including 
minor  amounts  of  other  rockfish  species 
not  discernible  in  the  catch  statistics) 
have  dominated  the  all-nation  catch. 
Other  major  components  of  the  area’s 
fisheries  include  the  North  American  set¬ 
line  fishery  for  halibut  (with  catches 
ranging  fr<Hn  10,00()-30,0(K)  metric  tons) 
and  a  substantial  Japanese,  and  ihore  re¬ 
cently  ROK,  setline  fishery  for  sable - 
fish.  Within  the  trawl  fishery,  walleye 
pollock  has  become  second  in  importance 
in  the  all-naticm  catch  followed  by 
flounders  and  Atka  mackerel. 

Pacific  ocean  perch,  flounders  (a  group 
of  about  six  species),  and  sableflsh  are 
abundant  throughout  the  region;  Atka 
mackerel  and  poll(x;k  are  most  abundant 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  Pacific  ocean  perch,  sableflsh, 
and  the  various  flounder  popiilations  are 
believed  to  be  distributed  in  more  or"  less 
discrete  and  localized  stocks  throughout 
the  region  with  varying  amounts  of  in¬ 
terchange  between  them.  The  structure 
of  pollock  and  Atka  mackerel  popula¬ 
tions  is  not  known.  There  appears  to  be 
little  assoc  iatlim  'oetween  the  pollock 
populations  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the 
eastern  Bering  Sea;  therefore,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  management  they  should  be 
viewed  as  distinct  stocks. 
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lable  9..-Gruumi*  ioh'h  j  (api-ioxiiute)  from  the  Gulf  Of  Alaska,  1967-75t 
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Most  of  these  siiecies  are  distributed 
beyond  the  Gulf  of  Alaska :  Pacific  ocean 
perch.  Pacific  halibut,  walleye  pollock. 
Pacific  cod  and  sablefish  all  range  from 
California  northward  around  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  into  the  Bering  Sea,  and  along 
the  Aleutian  Island  chain  to  the  Asian 
coast;  Dover  sole  from  Baja  California 
to  the  central  Gulf;  yellowfin  sole  from 
British  Columbia  to  the  Bering  Sea  and 
off  the  Asian  coast;  and  Atka  mackerel 
from  the  central  Gulf  through  the  Aleu¬ 
tians  and  into  the  southeastern  Bering 
Sea.  For  the  purposes  of  management, 
stocks  of  all  of  these  species — except  Pa¬ 
cific  halibut — in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  are 
considered  to  be  distinct  from  those  of 
the  same  species  in  other  regions. 

B.  CURRENT  STATUS 

<  1  •  Walleye  Pollock.  Tliere  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  population  of  this  species 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  has  been  increasing 
both  in  distribution  and  abundance.  Dur¬ 


ing  1972-1975,  the  National  Marine  Fish¬ 
eries  Service  conducted  resource  assess¬ 
ment  surveys  in  this  region  from  which 
first  order  approximations  of  sta’rding 
stock  and  potential  yield  have  been  cal¬ 
culated  (Alton,  1976). 

Using  the  area-swept  method,  and  as¬ 
suming  the  catchability  coefficient  (c)  to 
be  between  0.5  and  1.0,  exploitable  bio¬ 
mass  was  estimated  to  lie  1. 1-2.1  million 
metric  tons.  Assuming  natural  mortality 
(M)  to  be  0.4  (M  for  pollock  in  the 
Bering  Sea  has  been  estimated  by  Japa¬ 
nese  scientists  to  be  0.43),  and  applying 
the  Alverson  and  Pereyra  <1969*  equa¬ 
tion,  a  rough  estimate  of  potential  yield 
is  168,000-338,090  metric  tons. 

Although  little  is  known  of  this  popu¬ 
lation's  stock  structure,  removals  from 
the  Kodiak  sub-area  (see  Figure  1 )  have 
approached  the  proportion  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  yield  which  that  sub-area’s  standing 
stock  would  be  expected  to  produce 
(Table  10 ». 


Table  lo. --Highest  annual  pollock  catci.  p968-74)  a’iu  provisional  esti¬ 
mates  of  exploitable  biomass^  and  potential  yield  of  pollock 
by  INPFC  Areas  in  the  Gulf  c  f  Alaska. 


(metric  tons) 

Area 

txploi table 
biomass 
(Pw) 

Pot.?ntial 

r'ield 

(MSY) 

Highest  annual 
catch  and  year 
taken 

Shumagin 

357,000-713,000 

57,000-114,000 

11,112 

(1969) 

Chirikof 

340,000-680,000 

54,000-109,000 

9,084 

(1973) 

Kodiak  . 

255,000-511,000 

41,000-82,000 

36,551 

(1974) 

Yakutat 

78,000-155,000 

12,000-25,000 

1,745 

(1973) 

Southeasterni./ 

25,000-51,000 

4,000-8,000  . 

722 

(1974) 

All  areas 

1,055,000-2,110,000 

168,000-338,000 

58,097 

(1974) 

y  MSY  =  (0.4)(0.4){Pw) 

y  No  survey  was  conducted  in  Southeastern,  F  computed  using  CPUE  from 
Yakutat  Area. 


(2)  Rock  fishes.  Pacific  ocean  perch 
(Sebastes  aluttis)  are  wddely  distributed 
on-  the  continental  slope  from  Southern 
California  to  the  Bering  Sea.  The  species 
occurs  along  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  in 
the  western  Pacific  Ocean  as  far  south 
as  off  the  Kurile  Islands.  On  the  basis  of 
length  composition,  growTh  rates,  fe¬ 
cundity,  variations  of  year-class 
strengtlis  and  oceanographic  conditions, 
Chikuni  (1975)  divided  the  resource  into 
four  stocks  which  are  listed  in  order  of 
their  size  and  productivity — the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  stock,  the  Aleutian  stock,  the 
eastern  Pacific  stock  (British  Columbia 
to  off  California) ,  and  the  Eastern  Slope 
stock  (inhabiting  the  continental  slope 
from  southeastern  Bering  Sea  to  the 
Kurile  Islands  through  the  east  coast  of 
Kamchatka) . 

The  Gulf  of  Alaska  stock  w'as  virtually 
unutilized  prior  to  1960.  With  the  entry 


into  the  region  of  Japanese  and  Soviet 
distant  water  trawlers  in  the  early 
1960’s,  however,  the  total  catch  in  1963 
increased  to  147,000  metric  tons,  reached 
a  maximum  of  about  393,000  metric  tons 
in  1965  and  w-as  in  excess  of  150,000 
metric  tons  through  1968  ((Thikuni, 
1975). 

There  is  consensus  among  fishei*y  sci¬ 
entists  of  the  U.S.,  Canada.  U.S.S.R., 
and  Japan  that  the  Pacific  ocean  perch 
stcKjks  of  this  region  were  severely  over¬ 
fished  by  these  early  fisheries  and  the 
stocks  are  now  at  relatively  low  levels  of 
abiuidance  (INPFC,  1975;  Anon.,  1974). 

Status  of  stock  studies  have  been 
based  on  yield  per  standing  biomass 
analyses  (Chikuni,  1975)  and  on  C7PUE 
trends  related  to  stock  production  mod¬ 
els  (Larkins,  1974).  All  have  clearly 
shown  downward  trends  since  the  very 
early  years  of  the  fishery.  U.S.  scientists 
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contend  that  the  population  has  proba¬ 
bly  declined  to  a  low’er  level  than  indi¬ 
cated  by  CTPUE  studies  because  effort  has 
not  been  adequately  adjusted  to  account 
for  miquantifiable  improvements  in  the 
fishing  power  of  Japanese  trawlers.  In 
other  words,  an  hour  of  trawling  now 
represents  a  great  deal  more  fishing 
power  than  an  hour’s  trawling  in  1966 
because  of  larger  engines  and  nets,  im¬ 
proved  hydroacoustic  equipment  and 
techniques  for  locating  fish,  extended 
search  time,  and  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  fishermen.  When  CPUE  is  based 
on  catch  per  vessel-day  rather  than 
catch  per  hour,  the  downward  trend  is 
accentuated  (Larkins,  1974). 

Results  of  a  recently  concluded  com¬ 
parison  of  research  vessel  catch  rates 
during  similar  cruises  in  1961-62  (prior 
to  the  dev'elopment  of  the  large  foreign 
trawl  fisheries  in  the  area)  and  1975  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  perch  stocks  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  Gulf  of  Alaska  are  now  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  their  virgin  abun¬ 
dance  (Hughes,  et  al,  1976) .  If  this  is  ren- 
resentative  of  the  region  as  a  whole, 
perch  abundance  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
will  have  to  increase  about  2*2  times  its 
current  level  to  establish  a  stock  size ' 
that  would  produce  the  potential  MSY. 
On  the  basis  of  relations  between  catch 
and  catch  rates,  U.S.  scientists  believe 
that  equilibrium  yield  of  Pacific  ocean 
perch  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  under  cur¬ 
rent  conditions  of  stock  abundance  is 
about  50,000  metric  tons  (l.arkins,  1974) . 
Therefore,  if  the  population  was  allowed 
to  increase  to  2V2  times  its  current  size 
•  as  suggested  above)  the  surplus  yield 
would  be  expected  to  increase  to  about 
125,000  metric  tons,  at  which  time  equi¬ 
librium  yield  would  approximate  MSY. 
Yield  per  recruit  studies  indicate  the  op¬ 
timum  age  of  recruitment  to  the  fishery 
is  8  years,  but  the  fishery  in  recent  years 
has  shifted  substantially  to  younger  age 
groups  (Chikuni,  1975) . 

Because  of  the  longevity  and  slow 
growth  of  this  species,  recovery  of  the 
perch  population  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
to  the  level  that  would  produce  MSY 
will,  mider  the  best  of  conditions,  be  a 
matter  of  8-15  years. 

Little  is  know'll  about  the  “Other  Rock- 
fish”  complex  except  that  it  is  much  less 
abundant  than  Pacific  ocean  perch  and 
small  concentrations  of  various  species 
occur  in  localized  areas.  Japan  report¬ 
edly  took  some  3,000  mt  and  8,000  mt  of 
this  complex  in  1974  and  1975.  respec¬ 
tively.  Soviet  rockfish  statistics  cannot 
be  apportioned  between  Pacific  ocean 
perch  and  other  rockfishes.  MSY  and 
cun-ent  equilibrium  yield  of  this  com¬ 
plex  is  tentatively  and  intuitively  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  the  range  of  5.000-10,000 
mt. 

In  order  to  prevent  overfishing  of  in¬ 
dividual  elements  of  this  species  coin- 
ple.x — some  of  which  are  likely  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  developing  U.S.  fishery 
inasmuch  as  the  Pacific  ocean  perch  re¬ 
source  in  its  current  poor  condition  can¬ 
not  provide  adequate  catch  rates — the 
TAG  in  1977  will  be  set  at  the  low  end  of 
the  MSY  range — 5,000  mt. 
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«3>  Flounders.  Although  data  bearing 
on  the  status  of  flounder  stocks  is  not 
good,  recent  NMPS  resource  assessment 
surveys  in  the  central  Gulf  of  Alaska 
indicate  the  standing  stock  of  flounders 
to  be  120.000-170,000  metric  tons  between 
140’-147^  W  (NMPS,  1976).  Expanding 
that  estimate  over  the  area  of  continen¬ 
tal  shelf  and  slope  (10-200  f)  in  all  of 
the  Gulf  (i.e.,  assuming  flounder  abun¬ 
dance  to  be  generally  uniform  tlirough- 
out)  results  in  an  apparent  standing 
.vtock  of  500,000-700,000  metric  tons. 

Assuming  further  that  natural  mor¬ 
tality  (M)  averages  0.2  for  the  complex, 
and  that  the  cwnplex  is  close  to  being 
in  a  virgin  state,  application  of  Alverson 
and  Pereyra’s  (1969)  equation  results  in 
a  first  approximation  of  potential  yield 
of  50,000-70,000  metric  tons. 

The  above  estimate  refers  to  a  diverse 
complex  of  individual  species  and  stocks. 
Until  the  abundance,  distribution,  and 
population  attributes  of  each  are  more 
clearly  known,  an  attempt  to  achieve  the 
overall  MSY  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
overexploitation  of  some  species 'stocks, 
especi^y  if  fishermen  .seek  certain 
species  over  others  because  of  market 
preferences.  Attainable  MSY  (MSY'), 
therefore,  is  considered  to  be  75  percent 
of  tlie  low  end  of  the  theoretical  range — 
37,500  mt. 

(4)  Sable  fish.  This  species  is  dealt 
With  thoroughly  in  the  .separate  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Fishery  Management  Plan  for 
Sablefish  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  North¬ 
eastern  Pacific  Ocean  for  1977. 

CPUE  and  population  dynamics  analy¬ 
ses  indicate  that  the  MSY  for  sablefish 
stocks  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  is  22,000- 
25,000  metric  tons  (Low,  1976) .  •  The 
upper  limit  of  the  range  was  exceeded 
in  1972  and  1973  and,  with  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  ROK  longline  fishery, 
probably  was  exceeded  again  in  1975  and 
1976.  After  yeai-s  of  relative  stability, 
abundance  has  been  declining  in  recent 
years  and  equilibrium  yield  is  believed 
to  be  near  the  low  end  of  the  MSY 
range — 22,000  mt. 

In  order  to  Isolate  this  fishery’  from 
others  of  the  region  and  to  manage  it 
as  a  separate  entity  for  optimum  yield, 
foreign  target  production  will  be  limited 
to  setline  gear  with  allowances  for  only 
a  small  incidental  catch  in  the  trawl  fish¬ 
ery.  Accordingly,  of  the  22,000  metric  ton 
TAG,  the  only  catch  permitted  foreign 
trawlers  will  be  2  percent  of  their  allowed 
total  catch  of  all  other  species.  (This 
incidental  catch  is  expected  to  be  about 
4.000  metric  tons) . 

For  measures  applying  to  the  sable- 
fish  setline  and  trap  fishery,  see  the  sepa¬ 
rate  Preliminary  Management  Plan  for 
Sablefi.sh. 

<5>  Atka  Mackerel.  Virtually  nothing 
is  known  about  the  life  history,  distribu¬ 
tion.  or  abundance  of  this  species.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  current 
catch  le\’el  exceeds  MSY;  neither,  how¬ 
ever,  is  there  evidence  to  support  a  con¬ 
tention  that  MSY  is  much  greater  than 
the  current  level  of  catch.  Therefore,  the 
TAG  for  Atka  mackerel  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  will  be  established,  on  a  pre¬ 
emptive  basis,  at  125  percent  of  the  1974 
catch,  or  22,000  metric  tons. 


(6i  Pacific  Cod.  Little  is  known  of  this 
species  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Gursory 
examination  of  catch  statistics  for  the 
region  indicates  that  in  relation  to  other 
commercial  groundflsh  species  it  is  of 
relatively  low  abundance.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  current  catch 
level  exceeds  MSY;  neither,  however,  is 
there  evidence  that  substantially  higher 
catches  can  be  sustained.  Therefore,  TAG 
for  1977  will  be  set,  on  a  preemptive  basis, 
at  125  percent  of  the  1974  catch,  or  6,300 
metric  tons.  On  the  basis  of  information 
concerning  this  species  in  other  regions, 
large,  natural  fluctuations  in  recruitment 
(hence  abundance)  might  be  expected. 

(7)  Pacific  Halibut.  Because  of  its  spe¬ 
cial  and  historic  importance  to  North 
American  fishermen  and  their  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  harv’est  much  more 
than  the  expected  TAG,‘  and  because  of 
the  declining  abundance  of  the  species 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  (IPHG,  1976),  no 
allocation  of  halibut  can  be  considered 
for  foreign  fishermen.*  Furthermore,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adverse  effects  on  halibut 
by  fi.sheries  for  other  species  (Hoag  and 
French,  1975;  IPHG,  1974)  special  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  invoked  on  trawl  operations 
to  minimize  the  incidental  mortality  they 
cause  halibut. 

(8)  Other  species.  Little  information 
concerning  abundance,  stock  units,  stock 
condition,  or  potential  yield  is  available 
for  the  variety  of  minor  species  presxun- 
ably  Included  in  the  reported  catches  of 
this  statistical  category. 

If  the  fishery  seeks  certain  components 
and  purposely  avoids  others,  or  if  certain 
components  are  mixed  with  major  target 
species  and  taken  incidentally  while 
others  are  not,  exploitation  rates  would 
be  grossly  dLsproportionate  among  the 
components.  This  could  easily  lead  to 
overfishing  of  certain  species  or  Icxialized 
stocks  if  the  allowable  catch  for  this 
category  is  a  significant  portion  of  the 
total  catch  for  the  entire  fishery. 

4.0  Total  Allowable  Level  of  Foreign 
Fishing 

A.  OPTIMUM  YIELD  (PRELIMINARY 
DETERMINATION) 

The  concept  of  optimum  yield  incorpo¬ 
rates  consMeration  of  a  broad  range  of 
socio-economic  factors  relating  to  im¬ 
pacted  fisheries,  as  well  as  the  biological 
characteristics  of  the  exploited  stocks. 
In  the  time  and  with  the  data  available, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  other 
than  a  cursory  evaluation  of  socio¬ 
economic  factors;  hence  for  the  purpose 
of  this  preliminary  management  plan 
optimum  yields  are  considered  as  equiv¬ 
alent  total  allowable  catches  (TAGs). 
These  figures  have  been  determined  on 
the  basis  of  biological  Information  con¬ 
cerning  the  characteristics  of  exploited 
resources,  with  certain  adjustments  to 
accommodate  for  the  quality  of  the  data 
base.  Although  regulations  in  this  pre¬ 
liminary  plan  deal  only  with  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  foreign  vessels,  the  reduction  in 
fishing  levels  impHed  by  the  TAGs  in  this 
plan  should  result  in  improved  stock  con¬ 
ditions  and,  therefore,  improve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  viability  of  U.S.  fisheries.  Further 
adjustments  of  TAGs  to  attain  optimal¬ 


ity  are  anticipated  in  succeeding  itera¬ 
tions  of  the  management  plan. 

B.  TOTAL  ALLOWABLE  CATCH 

Pertinent  information  concerning 
stock  condition,  sustainable  yields  undo 
current  conditions,  domestic  production 
potentials,  and  the  surplus  available  fo)- 
foreign  use  is  summarized  in  Table  1 1 . 

Rationales  for  differences,  where  they 
occur,  between  maximum  sustainable 
yields  (or  equilibrium  yields)  and  total 
allowable  catches  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Walleye  Pollock.  Because  of  the 
provisional  nature  of  the  survey  data,  a 
lack  of  biological  data  from  which  criti¬ 
cal  population  parameters  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  the  imprecise  procedure  used 
to  estimate  potential  yield,  TAG  for  1977 
will  be  set  25  percent  below  the  minimum 
estimate  of  MSY — or  126,000  metric 
tons.  This  catch  level  will  permit  more 
than  100  percent  increase  in  total  catch 
over  that  of  1975  whUe  allowing  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  fishery  performance  at  the 
higher  production  level,  providing  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  improving  the  biological 
data  base  that  might  justify  additional 
removals  in  the  future  and  preventing 
localized  overfishing  If  more  than  one 
stock  is  involved. 

(2)  Rockfishes.  Inasmuch  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Pacific  ocean  perch  resource 
is  known  to  be  poor,  and  recognizing  the 
relatively  slow  response  to  management 
kiherent  in  such  long-lived  and  slow- 
growing  species,  a  rational  management 
strategy  for  rebuilding  the  population 
would  be  to  limit  the  all -nation  remov¬ 
als  of  Pacific  ocean  perch  to  well  below 
the  level  that  is  believed  to  currently 
represent  equilibrium  yield  (50,000  mt) . 
'Therefore,  TAG  for  this  species  in  1977 
is  set  at  30,000  mt.  At  this  harvest  level 
abundance  Is  expected  to  increase  to  the 
level  that  will  produce  MSY  in  about  1 1 
years. 

(3)  Fioundeis.  In  determining  the 
TAG  for  this  species  complex,  two  con- 
.siderations  require  a  conservative  de¬ 
parture  from  the  previously  described 
MSY'.  First,  the  currently  available  bio¬ 
logical  data  base  is  limited  and  a  gross 
simplistic  estimating  procedure  for  MSY 
was  used.  Second,  many  of  the  flounder 
species  exhibit  a  distributional  pattern 
similar  to  that  of  Pacific  halibut.  The 
latter  species — a  traditional  target  ol 
the  carefully  managed  North  American 
setline  fLshery — is  in  a  serious  decline, 
one  cause  of  which  is  the  continuing 
m03  tality  induced  by  its  incidental  cap¬ 
ture  in  foreign  trawl  gear.  Increased 
fishing  for  the  flounder  complex  is  likely 
to  cancel  the  halibut  savings  expected 
from  key  winter  time-area  closures  of 
several  years  standing  and  further  ag¬ 
gravate  an  already  serious  economic  and 
social  crisis  in  the  U.S.  halibut  fishery 

Therefore,  taking  into  account  the 
weak  data  base  from  which  MSY'  wa.<i 
estimated  and  the  special  needs  of  the 
halibut  resource  and  fishery,  TAG  for 
the  flounder  complex  in  1977  will  be  .set 
at  23,500  mt,  mid- way  between  the  MSY' 
of  37,500  mt  and  the  average  of  the  1974- 
75  (most  recent  years  of  record)  catch 
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of  9.500  mt.  This  allows  a  147  percent 
inci’ease  from  the  1974-75  average 
catch. 

This  approach,  if  followed  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years,  will  permit  the  fishery  to  move 
quickly  but  in  a  controlled  fashion  to¬ 
ward  MSY'  while  providing  time  and 
additional  data  for  the  refinement  of  a 
management  strategy  for  optimizing 
total  yield  of  the  flounder  complex,  and 


for  assessing  and  minimizing  the  inci¬ 
dental  impact  on  halibut. 

(4)  Other  species.  The  TAC  for  this 
species  category  in  1977  wdll  be  set  10 
percent  below  the  last  catch  of  record — 
to  16,200  mt — with  the  intention  of  sim¬ 
ilar  reductions  in  each  succeeding  year 
until  it  reaches  no  more  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  catch  of  the  fishery.  This 
phased  reduction  is  intended  to: 


<a»  prevent  circumventing  individual 
species  allocations  by  reporting  signifi¬ 
cant  overages  in  a  large  “Other" 
category : 

(b>  prevent  excessive  exploitation  of 
small  or  previously  unfished  stocks 
which  are  unregulated  because  of  a  lack 
of  fishery  or  biological  data;  and 

(c»  to  force  more  precise  statistical 
reporting  for  resource  asse.csment  and 
management  purposes. 


Table  11. — Total  allowable  level  of  foreign  fishing. 


Species 

Data 

base 

1974  TITI 
U.S.  foreign 
catch  catch 

Est.  MSY 

Est.  E.Y.  Status 

1977  TAC 

U.S. 

capacity 

Total  allowable 
level  of 
fore ion  fishing 

Pollock 

Fair 

Tr. 

e 1.000 

168,000- 

338,000 

Healthy;  underutilized  except 
near  Kodiak  where  foreign  catches 
.•nay  be  approaching  low  era  of  MSY 
range. 

126,000 

1.000 

125,000 

Pacific  ocean 
perch 

Good 

j 

t  55,000 

125,000 

5,000- 

50,000  j  POP  overfished  in  nid-1960's,  no 
^  recovery  since.  Condition  of 
/  “Other  rockfish"  complex  unknown. 

30,000 

1,000 

29,000 

Other  rockfishes  Poor 

Tr.J 

1 

10,000 

\ 

J 

5,000 

1,000 

4,000 

Flounders 

Fair 

Tr. 

11,000 

37,500 

Complex  underutilized;  some 
species  or  stocks  may  be  fully  or 
over  utilized. 

23,500 

3,000 

20,500 

Sablefish 

Good 

800 

25,000 

22,000- 

25,000 

22,000  Fully  utilized  in  1974;  growth  of 

ROK  fishery  in  1975-76  probably 
re.-clted  in  MSY  being  exceeded. 

22.000 

2,500 

19,500--Incidental 
catch  only  in  trawl  fishery, 
not  to  exceed  2t  of  total  trawl 
catch.!' 

Atki  mackerel 

Poor 

0 

18,000 

>_22,000 

Unknown;  no  signs  of  ovei fishing. 

22,000^^ 

0 

22,000 

Cod 

Poor 

Tr. 

5,000 

>  6,300 

UnkrKJwn;  recrui  tnrent  probably 
quite  variable  due  to  environ¬ 
mental  factors. 

6.300i'' 

4,000 

2.300 

Halibut 

Excellent 

9,700 

Tr, 

20,000 

(10,000?)  Overfished;  recovery  being  har.^i- 
ered  by  mortality  induced  by 
incidental  trawl  catch 

(10,000?). 

10,000 

0— No  incidental 
catch  allowed,  must  be  inne- 
diately  discarded  when  taken,  • 

Others 

Poor 

Tr. 

18,000 

N.A.l/ 

N.A.i'  '(..a.l/ 

16,200 

0 

16,200 

1/  See  separate  Preliminary  Manaqenient  Plan  for  Sablefish  Setl!''e  and  Trap  Fishery. 
^  Preemptive;  125S  of  1974  catch. 

3/  To  be  set  by  Inteniational  Pacific  Halibut  Commission. 

T/  Not  applicable. 


5.0  Conservation  and  Management 
Measures  Applicable  to  Foreign  Pishing 

A.  REGULATIONS 

The  management  policy  for  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  shall  be  first  to  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  potential  for  the  development  of 
new  U.S.  fisheries;  second  to  protect  the 
halibut  resource  so  that  it  may  rebuild  to 
the  level  that  will  provide  MSY;  and 
third  to  allow'  foreign  fishing  consistent 
with  the  above  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
allow  rebuilding  of  ov'erexploited  stocks 
and  prevent  overfishing  of  currently 
healthy  stocks. 

Foreign  fishing  vessels  must  obtain  a 
permit  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
before  operating  in  this  Management 
Unit. 

<  1  >  Region-wide  restrictions  on  foreign 
Iratcivzg.  a.  No  retention  of  salmon,  hali¬ 
but,  or  Continental  Shelf  Fisherj’  Re¬ 
sources  Uo  prevent  covert  targetting  on 
species  of  special  importance  to  U.S.  fish¬ 
ermen'  .* 

b.  No  fishing  for  shrimp  (.fully  utilized 
by  U.S.  fishery)  .<• 


‘Identical  to  current  bilateral  arrange¬ 
ments. 

•  Similar  to  current  bilateral  arrangement 
but  somewhat  more  restrictive. 


c  No  fishing  for  herring  (heavily  uti¬ 
lized  by  U.S.  fishermen  in  eastern  Gulf; 
important  forage  for  other  species). ft 
d.  No  trawling  within  12  miles  of  the 
baseline  used  to  measure  the  Territorial 
Sea  (to  prevent  conflict  with  U.S.  fixed 
gear  and  small  U.S.  inshore  fishing  ves¬ 
sels;  to  prevent  catch  of  inshore  species; 
e.g.,  shrimp,  important  to  U.S.  fisher¬ 
men.  )  * 

(2)  Time-area  closures  (Figure  7).  a. 
The  six  “Kodiak  Gear  Areas”  which  have 
been  part  of  the  bilateral  agreements 
w'ith  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  several 
years  will  be  continued.  Accordingly, 
the.^ie  areas  (Appendix  A)  will  be  closed 
to  foreign  fishing  August  10-May  31  (to 
prevent  conflicts  with  U.S.  crab  pots  and 
halibut  setlines)  .* 

b.  SS'-SO'  N  to  59°30'  N,  between  147'’40' 
\V  and  150°20'  W;  57‘’40'  N  to  SS'OS'  N, 
between  148°50’  W  and  lOO'SO'  W;  55‘ 
30'  N  to  56°25’  N,  between  ISSMS'  W  and 
156°30'  W  closed  to  foreign  trawling  from 
5  days  prior  to  5  days  after  the  opening 
of  U.S.  halibut  setline  fishery  (to  prevent 
disturbing  halibut  grounds  during  early 
part  of  U.S.  halibut  season)  .t 

c.  163'’04'  W  to  166“  W  closed  to  for¬ 
eign  trawling  year  round  (to  provide 


TNew  restriction. 


sanctuary  for  developing  U.S.  groundfish 
fisherj'  in  the  Dutch  Harbor-Sand  Point 
area'  .1 

d.  147°  W  to  157“  W  closed  to  foreign 
trawling  from  February  16  to  May  15  (to 
reduce  incidental  catch  and  attendant 
mortality  of  halibut  during  period  of 
high  availability  of  that  species  to  trawls; 
to  protect  spawning  concentrations  of 
rockfish  and  flounders)  .* 

e.  140°  W  to  147°  W  closed  to  foreign 
trawling  from  December  1  to  February  15 
(to  reduce  incidental  catch  and  attend¬ 
ant  mortality  of  halibut  during  period 
of  high  availability  of  that  species  to 
trawls;  to  protect  spawning  concentra¬ 
tions  of  rockfish  and  floundeVs)  .* 

f.  The  entire  region  shall  be  closed  to 
trawling  for  the  remainder  of  calendar 
year  to  the  fishermen  of  a  nation  when 
that  nation’s  annual  trawl  allocation  of 
any  species  listed  in  the  preceding  table 
is  reached  (to  discourage  foreign  fleets 
from  targeting  on  depleted  species/ 
stocks  and  to  prevent  any  further  by- 
catches  after  the  allotted  catch  has  been 
taken.  This  provision  places  the  burden 
of  responsibility  on  the  foreign  fleets  to 
avoid  targeting  on  such  species/stocks 
and  to  develop  fishing  gear  and  fishing 
practices  which  will  minimize  or  elimi¬ 
nate  their  incidental  capture)  .i 
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Figure  7.--Tiine  area  closures  pertaining  to  foreign  fishermen  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 


B.  STATISTICAL  REPORTS 

(1)  Annual.  Each  nation  whose  fisher¬ 
men  operate  in  the  Region  shall  report  ‘ 
by  May  30  of  the  following  year  annual 
catch  and  effort  statistics,  as  follows: 
effort  in  hours  trwaled.  by  vessel  class, 
by  gear  type,  by  month,  by  <lat>  X  1“ 
(long)  statistical  area;  catch  in  metric 
tons,  by  vessel  class,  by  gear  type,  by 
month,  by  (lat)  X  1®  (long)  statis¬ 
tical  area,  by  the  following  species  group¬ 
ings:  rock  sole,  flathead  sole,  arrowtooth 
flounder,  other  flounders.  Pacific  ocean 
perch,  other  rockfishes.  Pacific  cod. 
sablefisli,  Alaska  pollock,  Atka  mackerel, 
any  other  species  taken  in  excess  of  1.000 
metric  tons,  and  other  fishe-c. 

(2>  Monthly.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
statistical  report  in  5.B.1  above,  each 
nation  w  ill  report  *  by  the  end  of  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  provisional  fishery  infor¬ 
mation  as  follows;  Effort  in  vessel -days 
on  the  grounds  by  vessel  class  and  gear- 
type;  and  catch  in  metric  tons  of 
flounders.  rockfi,shes.  cod.  pollock,  sable- 
fi.-sh.  Atka  mackerel,  and  others,  for  each 
of  the  following  areas  (Figure  1) : 
Charlotte.  Southeastern.  Yakutat, 
Kodiak,  Chirikof,  Shumagin. 

C.  FLEET  DISPOSITION  REPORTS 

The  appropriate  fleet  commander  or 
individual  vessel  master  will  report’  by 

Footnotes  at  end  of  document. 


radio  prior  to  the  commencement  of  fish¬ 
ing,  the  arrival  in  the  Region  of  each 
fishing  and  processing  vessel,  giving  the 
ves.sel’s  name  and  other  identifying 
marks,  size,  and  intended  target  species. 
A  similar  report  *  will  be  made  at  the 
time  of  departure  of  each  vessel  from  the 
Region.  Tliese  reixjrts,  augmented  with 
U.S.  surveillance  observations  and 
monthly  catch  and  effort  reports,  will  be 
used  to  monitor  adherence  to  limitations. 

D.  OBSERVERS 

All  vessels  of  each  nation  operating  in 
tlie  Region  will  have  ai  ailable  at  no  cost 
to  the  U.S.  accommodation  for  one  U.S. 
ebsen'er.  Observers  will  be  assigned  to 
individual  vessels  and  for  iieriods  at  the 
discretion  of  the  U.S.  to  measure  daily 
catch  rates;  estimate  species,  size,  and 
age  compositions;  collect  other  biological 
data  as  appropriate;  determine  location 
and  duration  of  hauls;  and  observe  gear 
dimensions  and  performance. 

(5)  Research.  Bona  fide  fisheiy  or 
fisheiy- related  research  (but  not  explo¬ 
ratory  fishing)  by  foreign  governments 
w  ill  be  encouraged.  Valid  results  of  such 
research  will  oe  considered  by  the  United 
States  management  entity  in  determin¬ 
ing  total  allowable  catches  and  other 
management  measures.  Cooperative 
U.S.-foreign  research  ventures  will  be 


planned  and  executed  when  they  are 
found  to  be  in  the  best  regional  interest 
of  the  U.S. 

.  6.0  Relation  to  National  Standards 

The  prescriptive  measures  contained 
in  this  preliminary  fisheries  manage¬ 
ment  plan  (total  allowable  catches,  allo¬ 
cations  to  foreign  fishermen,  and  regu¬ 
lations  pertaining  to  foreign  fishermen) 
have  been  designed  to  be  consistent  with 
the  seven  national  standards  listed  in 
Pub.  L.  94-265. 

Total  allowable  catches  are  entirely 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  oveiiLsh- 
ing  ^standard  #1),  are  based  upon  the 
best  scientific  evidence  available  (stmid- 
ard  #2)  and  applied  to  the  extent  pos¬ 
sible  to  individual  stocks  or  stock  com¬ 
plexes  tiiroughout  their  range  <  stand¬ 
ard  #3). 

Inasmuch  as  this  document  deals  .sole¬ 
ly  with  foreign  fisheries,  that  provision 
of  the  legislation  concerning  nondis- 
(jrimination  among  the  residents  of 
states  {standard  ft4)  does  not  apply. 

Those  regulations  which  isolate  the 
foreign  trawl  fisheries  from  fisheries  for 
other  species  (5.A.l.a-c')  and  from  key 
areas  where  incidental  catches  of  species 
especially  important  to  the  United 
States  (5.A.l.d-e)  will  promote  efficiency 
in  resource  utilization  (standard  #5)  by 
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reducing  potentials  for  gear  conflict,  in¬ 
cidental  catch  of  nontarget  species,  and 
exploitation  of  juvenile  fish  which  have 
not  reached  the  size  where  cohort  pro¬ 
duction  is  maximized.  Further,  the  pro¬ 
vision  iS.A.l.f)  which  calls  for  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  nation’s  fi.shing  operations  in 
the  region  when  the  quota  for  any  spe¬ 
cies  is  achieved  will  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency  in  resource  utilization  by 
providing  a  tremendous  incentive  for  de¬ 
veloping  species-specific  gear  and  fi.sh- 
mg  strategy. 

Monthly  catch  reports  (.5.B.2),  check- 
in/check-out  procedures  (5.0,  and  ob- 
.seiwers  monitoring  fishery  performance 
(5.D)  will  permit  the  timely  detection  of 
anomolies  in  the  catch  or  the  fishery 
i standard  #6). 

Reliance  upon  easily  monitored  time- 
area  closures  (5.A.1)  will  mhiimize  that 
surveillance  and  enforcement  activity 
required  to  assui'e  foreign  compliance  to 
this  plan  < standard  #7). 
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8.0  PVlOTNOTES 

*  International  North  Paclflc  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mission. 

■  A  complete  listing  of  violations  and  gear 
losses  Is  available  from  the  Northwest  Fish¬ 
eries  Center,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv¬ 
ice.  Seattle,  Warsh. 

*  Using  the  standard  Schaefer  production 
model  where  maximum  yield  occurs  when 
the  population  is  at  one-half  of  its  virgin 
abundance. 

*  TAC  for  the  North  American  fishery  is  set 
by  the  International  Paclflc  Halibut  Com¬ 
mission  and  is  not  available  at  the  time  of 
writing;  It  is  expected  to  be  no  greater  than 
10,000  metric  tons. 

■Except  Canadian,  as  arranged  for  in  DB.- 
Canada  deliberations  in  which  the  histiKlc 


nature  of  Canadian  halibut  fishing  under 
the  aegis  of  IPHC  Is  taken  Into  account. 

•To  the  Regional  Director,  NMFS,  Juneau, 
Alaska. 

9.0  Appendices 

Appendix  a — Kodiak  Gear  Areas 

(1)  North  Latitude:  57'’15',  56'57',  56  21'. 

56‘26',  57‘15'.  West  Longitude:  154’51'. 

154- 34,'  165-40',  155'55',  154-61'. 

(2)  North  Latitude:  56-27',  55-46',  55'40'. 

55- 48',  55-64',  56°03',  56'03',  56-30',  56“30'. 
56‘27'.  West  Longitude:  154-06',  156-27'. 

155- 17',  155-00',  154-55',  154°36',  153“45' 
153-45',  153-49',  154'06'. 

(3)  North  Latitude:  66'30',  56'30'.  56‘44’, 

56- 67',  56-45',  56-30'.  West  Longitude: 

153-49',  153-00',  153°00'.  153-15',  153°45', 

153-49. 

(4)  North  Latitude:  57-06',  56'54',  56'46'. 

56°46',  57°19',  57-05'.  West  Longitude: 

152-52',  152-52',  152-37',  152'20',  152-20'. 

152-52'. 

(5)  North  Latitude:  57'35'.  57-11',  57'19’. 

67-48',  57-35'.  West  Longitude:  152-03', 

151-14',  150-57',  152*00',  152*03'. 

(0)  North  Latitude:  68-00’,  58*00'.  58  12'. 
58“  19’,  58*00'.  West  Longitude:  152-00'. 

150-00',  150-00',  151-29',  152*00'. 

APPENDIX  B — -SUMMARY 

Conditions  and  Restrictions 
Subpart  G — Gulf  of  Ala.ska  Trawl  Fishery 

Definitions,  (a)  Unless  otherwise  defined 
herein,  the  terms  used  in  this  Subpart  will 
have  the  meanings  ascribed  to  them;  (b)  The 
conditions  and  restrictions  shall  apply  to  all 
.species  of  fi.sh  and  invertebrates  taken  in 
trawl  gear;  (c)  The  regulatory  area  for  tak¬ 
ing  those  .species  listed  in  (b)  above  is  the 
Gnlf  of  Alasira  defined  to  include  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  North  Pacific  Ocean  be¬ 
tween  the  eastern  end  of  the  Aleutian  Island 
chahi  (170-  W)  and  Hecate  Strait  (64*30'  N) 
over  which  the  United  States  exercised  fish¬ 
eries  jurisdiction. 

Catch  quota,  (a)  The  1977  maximum  catch 
quotas  for  foreign  fishermen  in  .the  Gulf  of 


Alaska  are  as  follows: 

Catch  quota 

Species  (metric  tons) 

Pollock. . 125,000 

Rockflshes  (primarily  Pacific 

Ocean  perch) _  33,  0(X) 

Flounders  _  20, 600 

Sablefish _  »4, 000 

Atka.  mackerel _  22,  500 

Cod _ _ 2,300 

Others  (combination) _  16,200 


'  Incidental  catch  only  in  trawl  fishery  not 
to  exceed  2  pet.  of  total  trawl  catch. 

Open  season.  The  open  .season  for  foreign 
fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  will  be  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  time-area  closures  in  section  4.0. 

Time-area  closures,  (a)  Trawling  by  for¬ 
eign  vessels  in  the  area  and  during  the  time 
period  described  below  are  as  follows: 

1.  Six  “Kodiak  Gear  Areas”,  listed  below 
will  be  closed  to  foreign  fishing  August  10- 
May  31,  to  prevent  conflicts  with  U.S.  crab 
pots  and  halibut  setlines: 

(1)  North  Latitude:  67-16'.  66-67',  66“2r. 
66*26',  67*15'.  West  Longitude:  154-61'. 
164-34',  165*40',  165*66',  164*61'. 

(2)  North  Latitude:  66*27',  66*46',  56-40', 
66-48',  66*64',  66°03',  66*03',  66*30',  66°30', 
66*27'.  West  Longitude:  164*06',  166*27'. 
166-17',  165*00',  164*66',  164*36',  153*45'. 
163*45',  163-49',  164°06'. 

(3)  North  Latitude:  66*30',  56*30',  56*44', 

66*67',  66®46',  66*30'.  West  Longitude: 

153-49',  163-00',  153-00',  163*15'.  153-45', 
163*49'. 

(4)  North  Latitude:  67*06',  66°64',  66-46'. 

66*46',  67-19',  67*06'.  West  Longitude 

162-62',  162-62',  162*37',  162*20',  162*20', 
162-62'. 
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(3)  North  Latitude:  57'35',  57’11',  57*19', 
57  48'.  57'35’.  West  Longitude:  152*03', 

151 '14',  150*57',  152*00’,  152*03'. 

(6)  North  Latitude:  58*00',  58*00',  58*12', 
.■3  19'.  53*00'.  West  Longitude:  152*00', 

loO'OO',  150  00',  151*29',  152*00’. 

2.  58*30’  N  to  59*30'  N,  between  147*40'  W 
and  150  20'  W;  57*40'  N  to  OO'OS*  N,  between 
148*50'  W  and  150*30'  W;  55*30'  N  to  56*26' 
X.  between  155*45’  W  and  156*30'  W  closed 
to  foreign  trawling  from  5  days  prior  to  5 
days  after  the  opening  of  U.S.  halibut  setllne 
fishery. 

3.  163*04’  W  to  166*  W  closed  to  foreign 
flshlrti  vear  round. 


4.  147*  W  to  157*  W  closed  to  foreign  trawl¬ 
ing  from  February  16  to  May  15. 

5.  140*  W  to  147*  W  closed  to  foreign  trawl¬ 
ing  from  December  1  to  February  15. 

6.  The  entire  region  shall  be  closed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  calender  year  to  the  fisher¬ 
men  of  a  nation  when  that  nation's  annual 
allocation  of  any  species  listed  In  Section  2.0 
is  reached. 

Gear  restrictions.  There  are  no  specific  gear 
restrictions  in  the  regulatory  area  under  this 
Subpart. 

Statistical  reporting,  (a).  Annual.  Each 
nation  whose  fi.shermen  operate  in  the  Re¬ 
gion  shall  report  by  May  30  of  the  following 


year — ani.v.al  catch  and  efiort  statistics  as 
follows:  Efiort  in  hours  trawled,  by  vessel 
class,  by  gear  type,  by  month,  by  '2°  (lat.i 
Xl*  (long.)  statistical  area;  Catch  in  metric 
tons,  by  vessel  class,  by  gear  type,  by  month, 
by  *2*  (lat.)  X  1*  (long.)  statistical  area,  by 
the  following  species  groupings: 

Rock  sole,  flathcad  sole,  arrowtooth  flounder, 
other  flounders,  P.aclflc  Ocean  perch,  other 
rockfish.  Pacific  cod.  sablefish  (blackcod), 
walleye  (Alaska)  pollock.  Atka  mackerel, 
any  other  species  ta'sen  in  excess  of  l.Ot'O 
mt,  other  fi.shes. 
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